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Grune, 1877. 





THE LONGEST AND THE SHORTEST DAY. 
(A Prose Poem.) 
Part I.—Tue Lonecestr Day. 


Yes! we were very happy, Ellie and I. Ellie, my bright little 
sister, who scarcely knew what trouble meant ; and I, Valda, ten 
years her senior, who could remember a time when our peace- 
ful little home was lighted by a mother’s love—who could remem- 
ber, too, a parting bitter as death—a low, loving voice bidding me 
take every care of the little one, and then—a silence, broken, 
never again on earth. From that time we had lived quietly on with 
our placid old guardian uncle who, perpetually buried in his 
books, paid not the slightest heed to our proceedings. My one 
aim since our loss had been to fulfil the charge left to me, my hope 
to live as long as Ellie might want me, my chief joy to see her 
contented and happy. 

And certainly that pleasure was ever near at hand. Gay as the 
summer song-birds, happy as a child—and a thorough child she 
was despite her sixteen years !—life seemed, to her, one long glad 
day, with no fears of coming night to cloud its sunshine. See 
her now as she comes singing from the meadows which June has 


filled with fragrant heaps of hay, watch her light steps, her lips . 


ready with instant smiling, and as she pauses there in the flower- 
decked garden you must own the picture fair, and long to look 
again, 

“ Ah! Valda,” she cries, seeing me at the window, “ Do leave 
your pens and paper and come out into the day’s delight! Oh! 


the flowers are sweeter than ever, and the birds are joying in the 
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sunshine ; come out and be joyful, too, Valda, for the longest day 
and the best !’’ 

It was tempting, no doubt, and I yielded to a certain ex- 
tent. “ Duty first, Ellie!’ I said, smiling down at her pleading 
face. ‘ This afternoon I will take a holiday—here is my gage!” 
And plucking a piece of the honeysuckle which grew round the 
window, I tossed it lightly down. 

“ My share !”’ said a deeper voice beside her. “If Ellie has the 
promise I must have the flower,” and Hereford Dane—whose 
frequent visits had ceased to surprise us—tovk possession of the 
blossom before Ellie could demur. 

“She will not want a playfellow now,” I said, withdrawing from 
the window, for the pleasure that Hereford found in Ellie’s com- 
panionship was very plainly visible, and fully accounted for his 
frequent visits to our mutual friends, the Oscars’ of Glebe Farm. 
To be sure he had been a college-chum of young George Oscar’s, 
but this increase of partiality might be traced to something 
more than a renewal of the old friendship, and honest George often 
confessed to me his wonder at Hereford’s sudden love of country- 
life. Perhaps it was not altogether acceptable to him, for he and 
Ellie had been friends from childhood, and handsome Hereford was 
not a rival to be despised. I am ashamed to confess that I secretly 
rejoiced in the new aspect of affairs. George was an admirable 
fellow in every respect ; steady, good-hearted, and an excellent son 
to his old father, who, having toiled for years to give him a 
thoroughly good education, was more than satisfied with its effect 
upon “our George.’ Yet, in spite of all these good qualities, I 
could not resign myself to the thought of him for my bonnie, 
graceful Ellie. I had pictured such a very different being, years 
ago even, when dreaming of her future. And the first time 
my eyes fell upon Hereford, he appeared the beau-ideal of my 
fancies. I liked to see them together, enjoying each other’s com- 
pany, but at the same time, in pity for poor George, I was glad to 
see that Ellie did not at once discard her old friend. For instance, 
when we spent an evening with the Oscars—and very often that 
was, for George’s dear old mother had loved ours, and showed us 
every kindness for her sake—in the games of croquet, or what not, 


with which we beguiled the pleasant hours before supper, Ellie 
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was almost provokingly ready to listen to George’s suggestions 
that she should be his partner in the game. And either from a 
wish to please him or—as I sometimes fancied—from a coquet- 
tish desire to pique his friend, the wicked little woman would 
droop her dark eyelashes and accede to the request. 

Hereford was never outwardly provoked by this arrangement, 
but would listen to George’s ingenuous appeals, with a quiet 
smile of amusement and then hand me my mallet with as good a 
grace as if I had been Ellie herself. Of course he did not wish 
me to feel at all neglected, and this often led him to keep by 
my side, when I was sure he must be envying George, his merry, 
light-hearted companion. At the same time I could not but 
enjoy his society, and I often thought that the quiet saunter home 
—whither the two invariably accompanied us—was the pleasantest 
part of the whole evening. For it was then that Hereford 
showed the deeper side of his character; and while Ellie in her 
frolicsome moods would dart to and fro, or hasten on before, 
with the faithful George closely in her wake, I was learning to 
know and value the noble nature that I nightly prayed might be 
viven her as guide through life. 

This was the thought in my mind that summer morning, as 
Ellie and her companion moved away ; and, returning tomy work, 
I found it difficult to help pursuing it. A mysterious hint from 
Hereford the preceding evening had led me to infer that his confes- 
sion was near at hand, and half-dreamily I was thinking how ap- 
propriate the day, “ The longest, the brightest, perhaps to both the 
happiest of the year.’ A voice without, requesting admission, 
and Hereford entered the room. I knew then that I was right. 

“Valda, I want to speak to you.” 

Pushing my papers aside, I looked up at him with a smile. 
“Very well, Hereford ; you know I am always willing to listen— 
and, if possible, advise,’”? and I signed to him to take a chair be- 
side me. 

“ What I want to say may take you by surprise, Valda,’’ he be- 
gan, after a moment’s pause. “ But it is what I have long con- 
templated, long hoped for, long fancied might be realized.”’ 

“T know,” I murmured, leaning forward, “‘ and you are going to 


trust me with your hope ?” 
17—2 
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“ Ay! because you are the only one who can change that hope 
into certainty.” 

“No fear as to that!’’ I answered, smiling contentedly. “Your 
wish has long been mine !” 

“Then I need not fear a disappointing answer ?”’ he said eagerly, 
“Sometimes I have thought I might safely venture to ask your de- 
cision, but then, again, I fancied you were not willing to repose 
entire confidence in me.” 

“Oh! Hereford, yes! IfI have seemed anxious and doubtful, 
it was only that I was so desirous of the perfect happiness of both 
Ellie and you. But now I am indeed well satisfied, and can re- 
joice in your joy with a free and gladdened heart.”’ 

“ Valda !”’ 

His tone astonished, aroused me. I looked up at him again. 
He had risen, and faced me with a look of mingled perplexity and 
distress. ‘‘ What are you saying ? What do you mean?” he 
cried ; “I am not thinking of Ellie !’”’ 

Not thinking of Ellie! Oh! what could he mean? Surely 
my senses deceived me—surely it was not Hereford, avowing his love 
for another, when I had thought to hear him speak of her! “Not 
Ellie?” I exclaimed at last, indignation conquering surprise. 
“And you dare stand and own that, after all that has 
passed? Have you not lingered by her, sought her society, showed 
your pleasure in it without disguise? Have you not given daily, 
hourly evidence of feelings deeper than friendship? Answer, 
Hereford, have you not done this?” 

I paused for breath, and Hereford looked sadly up. 

‘J did not know you thought anything of that,’’ he said, in 
a low voice, “She is so young, a child almost !’’ 

It irritated me to hear him speak thus of her—my treasure! 
She was a child in her ways, but not in feeling; he had taken her 
heart only to cast it aside—gained her innocent trust only to show 
how little he prized it! In vain might he try to excuse his conduct, 
I saw only the thoughtlessness, the cruelty to my poor little mother 
less one. I would not listen to what he strove to say, and at 
last he rose, looking thoroughly miserable. 

“T will say ‘ good-bye’ now Valda,” he said. “TI little thought 
this day would bring the end of all the pleasant hours we have 
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spent together. Let me thank you for what has been, and forgive 
me that I so vainly hoped—”’ 

He could say no more; but the pain of his voice fell un- 
heeded on my ear. Coldly I bade him farewell, and, even before 
he left the room, I again took up my pen. But my shaking 
fingers would scarcely enable me to make this show of indifference, 
and as the door closed my self-command gave place to bitter tears of 
disappointed grief. 

* * * * * 

“Valda!’’ said Ellie that evening, coming to me where I sate, 
sadly musing, under the fragrant rose branches of the porch. 
“Valda, what can be the matter with Hereford? He has suddenly 
gone away to London, he would not tell me why, and he looked 
more troubled than I ever saw him before !”’ 

“ And why do you mind ?” I asked, noting the disquietude in 
her eyes. “Am I a dull companion, dearie? You see I am only 
a stupid old maid.” 

“Valda! hush! How dare you say such things? You 
are my own dear, beautiful, darling sister!’’ and she threw her 
arms round my neck and held me closely. “ All the same Valda,” 
she presently continued, recurring to her former question, “I should 
like to know what Hereford meant by his sudden departure. He 
told me early this morning that he thought he could never go.” 

' Further proof that he has been deliberately misleading her, 
I said to myself; then aloud: “You like Hereford, Ellie, do you 
not ?” 

She turned and looked at me, almost indignantly. “ Like him, 
Valda! Ofcourse I do, and always shall! Why he is one of our 
best friends. There is nobody like Hereford in the whole world !’’ 

Had I been less simple this frank avowal might have given 
me comfort. As it was my heart sank lower, and nervously I 
pursued : “If he did not care for you, Ellie, would you cease to 
care for him ?”’ 

“That is a strange question, Valda! When you know some 
one likes you, it is difficult to imagine the reverse.” 

“ And how do you know it?” I persisted. “It may be only pre- 
tence.” 


She laughed gleefully. No, no, you dear, doubting old thing! 
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There is no pretence about him! He has told me numbers of 
times how he enjoys coming here, how much good it does him, and 
how it refreshes him when he is hard at work, even to think of 
our little Eden and of—well, of its inhabitants, Does that con- 
vince you, Valda ?” 

I turned my head away. I could not meet her smiling ques- 
tioning eyes. “Ah, Ellie!” I answered, forcing myself to speak 
naturally. ‘“ People of my age find it easier to realise that ‘men 
are deceivers ever.’ And with this I rose and went into the 
house. 

Ellie’s disconcerted silence lasted but a moment. Before I 
had reached my own room [ heard her ringing voice: “ Shakspeare 
did not know everything, Valda, he mace mistakes sometimes, 
and that was one!”’ and warbling “Sigh no more,’”’ she wandered 
away towards the western meadows. 

“Tf this be Eden, he, surely, has been the destroyer of its hap- 
piness,” thought I, clasping my hands together with pain that 
would not be suppressed. 

And thus the day that had dawned so brightly ended in deepest 
gloom: and though the evening was fair and sweet, and the golden 
sun lingered lovingly amidst the clouds, darker than the dreariest 
Winter could make it the world seemed to me now. For my trust 
had been misplaced, my hopes were faded, and the memory of 
past pleasure could but make my pain more keen. 


Part IJ.—Onr Day BETwEEn. 


How could she look at him, think of him, in any way compare 
him with Hereford? While equal perhaps in character, inde- 
scribable was the difference in other respects. And contrasting 
George’s robust frame, and plain, unpolished manner with 
Hereford’s slight, graceful figure, refined features, and musical- 
toned voice, I found myself repeating again and again, “ How can 
she, how can she love him?” For it had actually come to this. 
George was Ellie’s accepted lover, and it was difficult to say who 
was more enchanted with the arrangement, George’s father and 
mother, or the two young people themselves, As for myself I had 
been utterly puzzled. 

Was there no such thing as constancy in the world ? Willing, 
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however, to think it was all for the best, I hid my disappointment 
and tried to appreciate more highly the virtues of my prospective 
brother. It was difficult to be discontented, certainly, when the 
other four were perpetually glorifying themselves in their new 
happiness, and yet, through all this time, there seemed to be a 
blank in my existence that I had not been wont to feel. 

“Tt is the thought of losing my Ellie,” I said to myself one 
evening, as I watched her straying to and fro with George in 
the happy, dual solitude that I pleaded fatigue not to interrupt. 

The hour of departure came, and George reluctantly took leave, 
Ellie accompanying him to the gate for a last “ good-night.” I 
sate there still at the window watching the silent stars: a heavy 
feeling of depression and loneliness was over me, and before I had 
time to shake it off Ellie was beside me again. 

“Valda! Valda!” she said reproachfully, kneeling at my side 
and pressing her cheek on my hand in her pretty, caressing way ; 
“You are unhappy; I know you are, and you will not tell me 
why!” 

“ Nonsense dear!’ I said, rousing myself with an effort. “What 
is there to make me unhappy ?”’ 

Ellie looked down, and seemed musing. “I don’t know, Vaida,”’ 
she answered slowly, “unless it is that you don’t like George!”’ 
Ismiled. “Of course that’s not it,’’ she continued, “yet I am 
sure there is something. I wish Hereford would come again ; he 
always used to cheer you. How merry we were, Valda, that 
Autumn when he sprained his foot while out shooting with George! 
We were staying at the farm, and helped Mrs. Oscar to take care 
of him. I remember he said that was a fortunate day, and, 
pretending his foot would never recover strength, asked me if I 
should be sorry to have him always there.”’ 

“ And what did you say,’”’ I asked, while, carried back by Ellie’s 
words, my thoughts dwelt again on the bright presence that had 
filled those days with sunshine. 

“T told him I should be glad, but I did not know if you would 
like it because he gave so much trouble.’ 

“Ellie! how impolite !’ 

“Tt was only a joke you know, Valda! But he became quite grave, 
with a mournful frown on his face, like he had when he went away 
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last, and then I laughed and said it was fun, and he wasn’t a 
trouble really !”’ 

“He often talked to you like that?’ I asked, trying to 
harden my heart by remembering the misery he might have 
caused. “ He often spoke confidentially of his plans and wishes in 
those days ?”’ 

“Yes, very often; he said it was like having a sister, and 
I said I wished he were our brother and would take care of you 
when I had gone.” 

“ Why did you speak of me co often, silly child ?” 

“‘Oh! because he liked it, and always turned the conversation 
round in some way. He didn’t like the idea of being our 
brother, however ; perhaps he thought it would be too dull to live 
here always.” 

“Did he know about you and George ?”’ 

“Oh yes! he was very glad of that, and said that perhaps he 
would tell me a secret when he had told it first to you. But he 
never did, did he ?”’ 

It was almost more than I could bear. 

For the first time I clearly saw what I had done: for the first 
time reason confirmed what I had long refused to let my heart 
whisper. I knew now that I loved Hereford with all my strength ; 
and alas! sad knowledge! [ knew that he had loved me! Grate- 
ful to the twilight that hid my pale face and trembling lips from 
Ellie’s loving eyes, I rose now and bade her good-night. A moment 
later, in the solitude of my own room, I was crouching by the 
window in a tearless agony of grief. All my nameless longing 
and unrest, all the dull heart-pain that I had striven to banish as 
mere folly came over me with insufferable anguish, and when at last 
came tears they were the saddest and most hopeless I had ever shed 
before. For I had not only to bear myself the result of my own 
work ; he had suffered too, he, who had offered me in vain his 
noble, generous heart. 

Recalling now the scene of our last interview, I fully realized 
his position and my own blind hastiness. I seemed to see again 
his pale and wistful face, and hear the tones with which he bade 
farewell, and as the moonlight wavered over the lawn, where he had 
stood so often, and where I knew I should see him never more, all 
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ny strength seemed failing, and I wept and moaned his name in 


powerless despair. 
Part IJI.—Tue Suortest Day. 

«And I tell you, Valda, I will not go yet, so you may just as. 
yell sit down again by the fire, instead of opening the door and 
letting that cold air in!” 

So said Ellie, one winter evening at the Oscar’s, when, finding 
hints in vain, I rose with the intention of leaving. 

“T cannot think why you are so fidgety !”? she went on, with the 
best attempt at a pout of which her pretty lips were capable. 
«When George is coming down by the last train, too, and I am so 
anxious to see him! It is quite unkind!” and she looked round 
upon George’s parents for sympathy. 

They gave it, of course; they spoilt her dreadfully, good old 
souls that they were, and the end of it was that, arranging to leave 
her there for the night, I prepared to start alone, and at once. 
There was a special reason for my haste which I could not com- 
municate. From certain speeches of Ellie’s—she fancied herself 
clever in deception, and all the while was as transparent as crystal— 
Thad discovered that some-one, besides George, was expected by 
that train, some-one whom [ would not care to meet while the 
memory of that summer’s morning talk was clear and painful, 
some-one whose name was Hereford. Well wrapped-up, for it was. 
“drear December,’’ I hastened down stairs and bade the Oscars 
good-night. Ellie followed me into the hall, making every effort 
to detain me. But I saw through it all: saw how her eyes 
wandered to the clock and how intently she was listening for the 
sound of wheels, “ Did you bring your water-proof cloak, Valda?’’ 
she asked, while I was unbarring the door. It was a side one 
which led into the garden and thence to my road home, and I 
verily believe that she had fastened it herself! “ Are you sure that 
is your own umbrella? Let me take it to the light. And, oh! Valda,’’ 
she cried, in desperation, as I turned away, “ Your veil is coming 
of, I must fasten it!” At that moment the front door was thrown 
open, I caught one glimpse of a tall figure behind George, and 
then, escaping from Ellie’s detaining hand, I sped swiftly away. 

From the light and warmth within, from the kind faces and 
merry voices, it was a dreary change to be plodding alone in the. 
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chill darkness of the muddy roads; and the sore pain in my heart, 
that was ever ready to break into keenness, was very sharp to- 
night. Perhaps it was wakened by that glimpse at Hereford’s face, 
I pictured the scene from which I had turned away; the hearty 
greeting to the travellers, the old folks’ warm welcome, Ellie’s frank 
pleasure at meeting; and I, I who loved him better than any of 
them could dream, I, alone, must leave without a word! Oh! it 
seemed very hard! The longing I had striven for months to 
quell leapt up stronger than ever, and, toiling along in my loneli- 
ness, the thought of the years to come, the weight of present 
sadness grew unbearably heavy. 

Coming to the gate that opened on to the road, I leaned my head 
down on the top rail, and yielded for a moment to despair. Little 
dreamed I who was near at that moment! But the next told me. 
While I fumbled at the cold iron latch, came footsteps quickly 
nearer, a friendly touch upon my trembling fingers, and turning 
hastily, the dim light showed me—Hereford ! 

“ You ran away from me and I ran after you, Valda,”’ he said, 
“Will you send me away again, or can you give me a different 
greetingnow? Listen, darling! IJ want your love so much, that 
I have dared to believe you did not understand me before. I have 
hoped it was a mistake, and now I want you to tell me that my 
fancy has come true. Will youlove me, Valda? Will you, dear?” 

My tears were still quietly falling, but they were not sad ones 
now, and, raising my face towards him, he read his answer there 
more clearly than in my faltering attempts to speak. 

The longest day had brought pain to us both in a time that 
seemed long ago now, but with the shortest came sweet compen- 
sation, filling our souls with peace. Henceforward, alone no more, 
was the glad thought throbbing in my heart, for Hereford’s warm, 
firm hand clasped mine, and we went on our way—together! 

And thus the day that had dawned so darkly ended in brightest joy: 
and though the evening was cold and chill, and the keen wind 
went howling through the branches, gladder than the loveliest 
summer could make it the world seemed to me now. For sorrow 
had departed, hopes bloomed out before me, and the memory of 
past trouble could but make my joy more sweet. 

ETHEL GIs. 
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DAFFODIL. 


Ir was a summer’s day ten years ago, 
When I, an ensign of the 14th Foot, 
Walked thro’ the woods of Arden, by the path 
That leads you out upon the Arden falls. 

On either side there grew the gracious trees, 

And whispered sylvan secrets o’er my head, 

At their gnarled roots fair flowers in clusters grew, 
And lovely-foliaged creepers clasped their stems. 

It was a scene to satisfy the eye, 

With tender beauty like a mother’s smile. 

And was it not in truth a mother’s smile? 

Dear mother earth’s arrayed in robes of green, 
With summer’s pulse athrob thro’ all her veins. 

So thought I idly, but not settling down 

To mental feast of Nature’s handiwork, 

Preferring rather that engrossing. theme 

Of self, which in the early time of life 

Is as a very garden of delight 

Where sport our thoughts like bright-winged butterflies, 
While hope’s bright sunshine dazzles all the air. 

I, George Fitz Allan, was not rich in purse, 

But thought that I was not devoid of brain. 
Parental acres waited not for me, 

What matter! my goose-quill might win me fame? 
Smiling, I twitched the grasses with my cane, 
While fell in fancy on my thirsty ear 

The warm eulogiums of my fellow men 

On my new book, which like a radiant belle’s 

First entry at a ball, was to be hailed 

With all-admiring murmurs and amaze. 

Then when the laurel wreath adorned my brow, 
Methought that I would choose a witching maid, 
And by my love achieve her for my wife. 

My one pure pearl, most precious past all price, 

To set the jewel of her life in mine. 

She should be small and slender as a fay, 
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And as a fay endowed with many spells 

To steal my soul and hold it for all time 
Entangled, like the sunbeams in her hair. 

Thus musing, suddenly the little path 

I followed, brake from winding ’mong the trees 
And led me out upon a grassy knoll 

That over-looked the tinkling Arden falls, 

There right before me, standing clear against 

The sapphire of the stretch of cloudless sky 

I saw a woman, her Jong dress lay black 

Among the daisies, fitting closely to 

The cunning outlines of her supple shape ; 

Her head was bent, and gathered up behind 

My eyes observed a coil of dark-brown hair 
Beneath a broad-brimmed hat, round which was twined 
A wreath of ivy, gathered from the woods. 

Beside her, and half hidden by her dress 

An urchin of some two years old or more 

Held fast her hand. Just then a neighbouring thrush, 
Sang joyously! She lifted up her head 





And listened, standing very motionless 
In a repose, replete with poetry. 

The singing ceased. She stooped and raised the child, 
Then turning, faced me—this was what I saw— 
Most touching eyes of darkest, deepest grey, 

That had a little trouble in their gaze, 

Set with fine finish in a face of cream, 

Whence rose a dainty nose, small, straight and proud, 
Above a pair of tender-folded lips, 

Tucked with a dimple deep into the chin; 

At sight of me, or else my earnest gaze, 

There sprang a scarlet color to her cheek, 

Which noting brought the thought before my mind 
Of blood-red roses tumbled into cream. 

The child had laid his cheek against her hair, 
And clasped his hands together round her throat, 
While dangling down I saw his chubby legs 
Defined against the blackness of her gown. 
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All this observed my eager-drinking eyes 
In the two seconds ’ere she passed me by, 
And vanished in the shadows of the wood. 


Long weeks and months of time may sometimes pass 


And leave no strong impression in their wake 
And then, an instant, like a lightning flash, 
May touch us with a strong electric shock, 
Burning a vivid picture in our brain, 

Waking a pulse that never throbbed before, 

To beat new music thro’ our quickened veins. 
*Twas scarce three minutes since I left the wood, 
Yet had they set their seal upon my soul, 

And standing there upon the daisied grass, 
Hearing below the drowsy drought-dried falls, 
I felt the current of a novel life 

In every nerve, alive in every limb. 

O fade ye dreams of golden-headed wife, 

Fade every dream of woman dreamed before, 
Be shrivelled into nothingness at this 

Warm presence! Fade, and ask me nevermore 
What beauty is, for it has struck me dumb. 

I only know I feel it. Ask no more! 

Where lay her magic? Was it that in truth 
Her face was fairer than all others are? 

Or rather that from out those wistful eyes 
Passed that one look which fires the mine of love 
In him whose eyes receive it? Turning round 
To face the landscape lying far below 

I flung myself upcn the grass, and threw 

The gates of vague conjecture wide apart— 
Whose was the child that clung about her neck ? 
Not hers? At the bare thought a shock of pain 
Possessed me—surely not? still something in 

His face was kin to hers, and yet—and yet 

I felt those haunting eyes bore in their depths 

A subtle something that was maid’s, not wife’s— 
And she was young, in the first perfect dawn 

Of womanhood, tho’ in her face I traced 
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Footsteps of thoughts and just a touch of care, 
The rounded outlines of young flesh and blood, 


Refined by the keen chisel of the soul. 
* x * * * 


The sun slipped down below the belt of trees 
And summer’s scented silence filled the air. 

I rose, shook off the grasses from my coat, 

And thro’ the twilight wood walked musing home. 
My father was a mild upright old man, 

And reverend in nature as in name, 

His brow was broad with charity. He bore 
No mustard seeds of malice in his soul, 

But walked serenely through his eve of days 
Himself a sermon. From the village church 
Of Arden, every Sunday twice he taught 

The deathless lessons, love to God and man— 
Not wading into scientific deeps 

That would have mystified his simple flock, 


But teaching “ Ye must pity and forgive 





As ye yourselves do hope to be forgiven.” 

I was his only son and only child, 

Nor had I other parent. On the day 

That followed after my momentous walk— 
Together he and I paced up and down 

The lawn that lay before our ivied home: 
“Yes, yes,’ he said, “a stately grey-eyed maid, 
And holding in her arms a rosy boy ; 

I know her, and her mother, Mistress Grey, 
Who lives in Myrtle Cottage. Whose the boy? 
Her youngest brother. They are six in all, 
And cousins of the Squire’s. Who can say 

But we shall meet them at the Hall to-night? 
Ah! he is full of kindness our good squire, 
And but for him the Greys’ were cast adrift, 
Upon the world, their father died in debt, 

And left their mother’s fortune, which is small, 
The straining task of filling seven mouths; 


Which hearing 


>? 


our Squire Arden sat him down 
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And wrote, proposing they should come and dwell 
In Myrtle Cottage. It would please him well 

If they would take what he so freely gave, 

And cousins should be neighbours. This he wrote, 
And Mistress Grey accepted. They came here 
Some seven months now ago, and seem well pleased.” 
This heard I gladly, and then asked anew, 

“ And can you tell me what they call the girl?”’ 
“Ay, not a name I ever heard before, 

Save as a flower’s, they call her Daffodil. 

But now, my boy, the morn glides on apace, 

And I must see some village friends of mine, 





So leave you. May good sport attend your rod, Ay 
And bring a basket full to bursting home. ‘He 
Of silver speckled trout from Arden stream.” | 
He turned, and I passed thro’ the open door, i 
Took up my rod placed ready in the hall a 
And started—with a sense of languid scorn a 








At my own strange uprooting. Verily es 
. | 
My balance was unsteady, if one gaze | 





Upon a face but more than common fair, 
Could spin me into passion. Let the fool, 
Born unto plenty, with a brain as void 

Of meaning as his pouch is filled with gold, 





Sigh after every flower-face he sees. at 
But J had set myself a task to do, a 
A mark to notch upon the wheel of Time, | 
Where failure e’en is noble. Was it well An 
That I should spend the fervour of my pulse by 





In hungry longings to behold again, mi 
A saint-faced maiden they called Daffodil. 
Her very voice was stranger to mine ear, 
Her tricks of thought and fancy’s flights unknown. 


Had not I ever cried in my own heart, 
That love can be but true where the two souls 
Leap each to other—clinging closer in 

Their spirit kisses than do meeting lips, 
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Each finding in the other that sweet thing, 
Which being found is lost for nevermore. 

So thro’ the day I wrestled with my heart, 

And when the hands of time were on the stroke 
Of seven, and we neared the oaken doors 

Of Arden Hall, was half befooled to think 

That I had triumphed, half believed the lie 

E told my conscience, that my inner self 

Was weaned back to calm sobriety. 

We entering were greeted by the Squire, 

A fair-haired man of forty, with a brow 

Open as day—broad shouldered, short of limb, 
With something in his face and in his voice, 
Fresh as the mountain breeze to blow away 

All morbid fancies from about the brain, 

All sentimental sighings that our lot 

Was not as we ourselves would have it be. 

The room where he received us was not large, 
But sweet with England’s magic air of home— 
Peopled with roses—but the fairest flower 

Was Daffodil! She sat on a low couch 

Beside her Mother, both were draped in black, 
That frowned against the crimson damask ground, 
And she, the mother, had a twilight face 
Darkened with sorrow. But the daughter’s was 
Most sweetly wistful, sunning into smiles, 

Yet holding God’s truth written in her eyes. 
That none can walk this earth and weep no tears. 
“1 saw you at the Falls,’ she said, and blushed 
Rich ruby when the Squire had led me up 

And named me to her. Vaguely I replied, 

And stood before her like a man struck dumb, 
And wondered at her voice that crept and curled 
Into my ears so richly sweet and low. 

Then shook myself and called myself a fool 
And answered her more aptly than before, 

Till came the summons to the dining-hall. 
There stood the hospitable table spread, 
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Brightened with silver, poetised with flowers— 
Our host had ever been a friend of mine 

Tho’ many years my senior, but to night 

I looked at him with eyes that gladly marked 4 
Where time had set a wrinkle, and rejoiced rit 
That nature had not made him long of limb, 

Or gifted with the dark-browed chiselled face 

So many women love—For I observed 

That ever his blue eyes were prone to glance 
Keenly at Daffodil, then look away, 

But fall again to reading her sweet face ; 

And every glance was as a sword to me, 

Thrusting the hateful knowledge at my heart, 
“This man is weary of his lonely home, 

And thinks that he will have this flower of flowers aH 
To grow beside his hearth ’—An if she will ii 
Then who can blame her? Is not Arden Hall | 
A pleasant home, and fair the Arden lands ; aly: 
And might I not have added if I would, | a 
The true deep heart of him who owned the lands? i i 
The perfect honesty that stamped the man ; aa 
He might not be a lover of deep lore, : ‘i 
‘Or gifted with a flow of flowery words ; 
But he was what is better than it all, Catt 














At heart, a very pearl of gentlemen. z ] 
This being so, would not it have been well el 
To stamp upon the new-born spark of love it 1 
Burning within me? Crush it with the truths, iH 


That I was poor, and might be always so; 4c 
And sometimes moody with the press of thoughts | 
Crowding within me—Not a sweet-cored man 

As was that other—Doubtless t’would be well 
For her, but how for me? And muffling up 





My selfish motive in well sounding words, 

“Let heart leap out to heart, I cried within, 
And Venus aid me, hers shall leap to mine.” 
All evening close I watched her, noting that 


She listened to the Squire whene’er he spoke, 
VOL. II. 18 
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With wrapt attention, answering sweetly back, 
And looking in his eyes with stedfast gaze, 
Unfluttered by his notice—And I said 

“This is the grateful fondness for a friend, 
And loyal cousin,” but when I drew near, 

I saw the colour quiver at her cheek, 

And made her lovely eyes droop at my gaze, 
Which was full speaking if it spoke my heart ; 
This marking all, my mental being reeled 

As drunk with rapture, and I said again 
“This is the flutter of the virgin soul, 


Which sometimes tells the coming feet of Love.” 
(To be Continued). ERLE GREY 





LET ME DREAM AGAIN! 
Ler me dream again! 
What can you give me in this waking life 
Save bitterness and tears? 
Only this dull monotony of strife 
Through endless years. 





Let me dream again, 

And if in visions, to a song of love 
I string my sweet-toned lute— 

Why should you wake me, but that I may prove 
My music mute? 
Let me dream again, 

For in my dreams I feel his kisses thrill 
Upon my unbound hair ; 

And when awake, I think to feel them still, 
He is not there. 
Let me dream again, 

And listen to the voices from the shore 
Where all I love have gone, 

Why must I wake to know that evermore 
I am alone? 





Let me dream again, 
Or if in waking you can give me bliss, 
Do this for love’s sweet sake, 
And when you seal the promise with your kiss, 
I will awake, E. 8S. JEFFARES. 

















OLIM ET DEINDE. 


OLIM ET DEINDE. 


Yes, toll the bell as mournfully we bury 

The old year in the grave’s forgetfulness, 
Then set the peal a-chiming accents merry 

A hearty new year’s welcome to express! 
For ever shall the buoyancy of hoping 

Carry us bravely on through calm and strife, 
In view of brighter distances when groping 

In the uncertainties and fears of life. 


Yes, ring the bells of welcome! still faint-hearted, 

We linger round the heap of fresh-turned mould, 
Longing if possibly the days departed 

May come to give the clue to tales half-told ; 
Unwilling still to feel ourselves forsaken— 

Of those whose hands we held this side the stream, 
Expecting to behold the sleepers waken 

And prove reality a painful dream. 


Sweet recollections of those vanished hours 
Treasured in soothing word and loving look, 
What are they more to us than withered flowers 
Found pressed between the pages of a book ? 


We culled them for their perfume, form and colour, 


Not caring to believe how Time destroys, 
But now with trembling see the shades of dolour 
Close densely down upon our tasted joys. 


And we, who now go weeping, shall with singing 
Look back along the desert-track, where once 
The merry-makings from the belfries ringing 
Awoke within our hearts a sad response ; 
No longer need we strive in rebel-blindness 
After poor, worthless husks of place and pelf, 
Contented then to trust to Loving Kindness 
As of more worth, by far, than Life itself. 
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Water F. Tupper. 
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STREWN ASHES. 


By ALFRED HARBLON. 


OCTOBER. 


A FAINT and angry breath that bites 

The leaves, that lose their summer lights, 
Breaks through the branched and weeping trees, 

Harps on the hills with mouthing moans, 

In sorrowing sighs and semitones, 
Breathes battling through the mists. 

Bursts upwards, flickers, faints and flees, 

As some lost life whose mysteries 

Are garbed in sorrows, whose decrees 
The voice accepts, and yet disowns, 
Awaits and welcomes, yet resists. 


Night time and tempest, hand in hand, 
Hover on hills, and plains, and sand, 

Grow sad and low with loveless lights, 
Down on the vine leaves, burned and brown, 
On field and farm and stricken town, 

On lonely heaths and heights, 

On falling waters, wreathing down, 
On rising waves where currents drown, 
On verdured crests and rocks, where frown 

The vestures of the imperial night, 

The supreme shadows of her crown. 


Robes ruthless, red, unstarred, unsped, 

Save by the joys and hopes that fed, 
The mirth of which all men shall tire, 

Robes that shall cover, and in vain, 

The memories and the pride and pain, 
Lost hope and honour fled ; 

Saving alike delight, desire, 

The fire-flakes and the fallen fire, 

The souls that sicken and suspire, 
Closing and guarding, when again 
In daytime, life and death are wed. 





In this lost light and moaning eve, 

When noon and night-time interweave 
Their fallen hair and hovering hands, 

I would that in the grass-blown fields, 

Where trodden turf and clover shields 
The earth from rain and wind, 

I were withheld within the lands, 

Away from tumult by the strands, 

Wherewith the Mother's form expands, 

Where light and life is shed and yields, 

Where sun and shade are blurred and blind. 
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To hearken to the wind, that blows 
The fiercened frost and light-lit snows ; 
The seething rain and sodden leaves, 
Make music in the glistening grass, 
Over my head pass and repass, 
As one who softly grieves ; 
To wake and watch as through a grass, 
The world-wide murmurs, loud and crass, 
But mirrored through the deep morass, 
When as its downward way it cleaves, 
It hides all harshness that it has. 


The hidden hopings of the earth, 

Plenty and fruitfulness and dearth, 
The birth and burial of the year, 

The surging of the unknown seas, 

To wake and with such signs as these 
To linger in her girth ; 

Dooming to death all trust and fear, 

And all things dreamed, to wait and hear, 

Mother, from the*. as I draw near, 
Speaking as some low laughing breeze, 
The mode and mysteries of the sphere. 


Earth, O my mother, take again 
To thy reft arms, as I restore, 
All hope and passion, pride and pain, 
For these shall perish, these shall wane. 
I live in thee for evermore. 


WAITING. 


THRovuGH the lingering light of heaven, 
Through the starlight’s severed glow, 

When the vesper bells were pealing 
Over shining trees and snow, 

And the earth seemed haloed, smiling, 
Far below, 

I was watching, waiting, singing, 

To the bells as they were ringing, 

To the iron minstrels flinging, 
In a low and cadent flow; 

Watching, wearily, in sorrow, 

As he to whom no morrow, 
Can a deeper shadow throw. 


And the moonbeams white and silent, 
Stealing o’er the oaken floor, 

Were as angels hovering, sweeping, 
Forth from heaven’s highest door. 

Ah! Eudora, my Eudora, 

Of the yore! 
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Come to me, these moonbeams hover, 
Links between thee and thy lover, 
O my love, my love, discover, 

To my heart thy lightsome face, 
Lonely, infidel, and praying 
Unto thee, my love, repaying 

All the measure of thy grace, 


And I heard a broken whisper, 
Like a murmur in the trees, 
Like a zephyr that is beating 
On the sard-straits and the seas, 
’T was a dim and distant murmur, 
Like to these: 
‘‘] have heard, O love, thy crying, 
‘“‘T have heard the echoes dying, 
‘‘Through the moonbeams gently sighing, 
‘¢ Through the light and wandering breeze: 
“Wait and watch and trust and love me, 
‘There is power in heaven above thee, 
“In its fathomless decrees.” 


And I hold no hope, yet linger, 
And I have no sight—yet see, 
And I hear no sounds of singing, 
Yet I wait for the decree. 
Do not trust, yet wander idly— 
What may be; 
Whether day may purify me, 
Whether light may yet descry me, 
Whether God may not defy me, 
Whether he may set me free. 
Whether aught of golden ylory 
Lies within my dreamy story, 
Whether life is in the sea. 


PART ITI. 


(THe FurvurRe.) 


I place these poems at the feet of the Future: not daring to glance 
at the awful majesty of her countenance, but knowing in my heart that 
the radiance of freedom shines upon her face. I already hear, as the 
darkness disperses, the liberated peoples choiring in a pwan of praise 
to the giver of their glory. 


DREAMS. 


A QUIVERING breath that sundered shakes and dies, 
Sounds in the summer silence of the eve, 

Burns and bounds heavenward through the misty air— 
An aisle grown grey with garbing years of time, 
Stricken and sad with wars and many woes, 

As though encumbered with the miseries 
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Poured dayward from the sleepers of the tombs, 
Lives and grows faintly in the sobbing sound— 
A march of many triumphs, and a chant 

Of praises raised in universal song— 

And from the lofty portals issues forth 

A band of singers: like an angry wind, 

‘The anthem flows upon the laboured air, 

Heavy and heated with the incense swung 

By boys, who throng the central avenue, 
Towards the altar, ‘* Now, O Lord in peace 

‘* Bid me depart, for I have seen and known 

“ All that salvation, which thou hast prepared 
“¢ For Israel.” And yet more deep and clear, 
Ay, like the singing surges of the sea, 

The sounds engather, and the light grows faint. 
No voices now, no song—the chancels fade, 
‘Crumble and die within the latest breath, 

As passing mists. . 


The throng of war. The murmuring rush of men, 
Gay-garbed and plumed, apparalléd in steel, 

Tne thundered tumult of the tournament, 

‘The lengthened lines of battling armaments, 

The broken ranks, the withered waves of light, 
The flame of Glory, that in victory 

Is pale and bowed as hopeless misery, 

And last the quavering womens’ cry—‘ Alas ! 

‘** Ah God of battles. God of grace, is this 

“Thy grace, that men so glory in thy name, 
‘That in thy name thy high priests’ myrmidons 
“Sacrifice nations to thy lust for blood ?” 

Hark to the long low gladdening march of Death, 
‘That dark caparisoned untimely fate. 

The death of glory: it were well enow 
‘To raise a pean, since Death brings alone, 

Rest, perfect rest. 


A waking whisper swells in sound once more, 

A singing moan, as though the distant wind 
Sorrowed to find the dying day had fled ; 

i And then upon the bosoms of the trees 

Wept, softly sighing for the day’s return. 

Out from the many nations, side by side, 

Toward the spirit of the rising sun, 

Toward the futured distance of the day, 

‘Toward the brilliance of the broken night, 

Toward the promised freedom of the free, 

The peoples, wreathed within the robe of red, 

Pass through the gloom and glamour of the night, 
From all the misery of former spheres, 

From penury and poverty and pain, 

From sickened hope and happiness deferred, 

‘To the eternal rising of the sun, 
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To the dissolving of the mist of rain, 
Toward the Future. 


O sun, the glory of the risen day, 

Fair as our freedom, freedom our desire. 

See from the ocean how the prayerful throng 
Still move toward thy golden oriflamme. 

See and attest! 


I dream no more: but view toward the sun, 
Far from the darkness that oppressed the day, 
Far from the pallid beauty of the night, 

By hill and height, by vale and meadowed plain, 
The long, light line that never rests, but strives 
Toward the halo of the hidden sun. 

The wind-wreathed sky is red, as with the morn, 
And light is found. 


(To be Continued ). 





PAN AND SYRINX. 


SYRINX was a nymph of Arcadia, a daughter of the river Ladon. 
Pan became enamoured of her, but she shunned his addresses, 
and in order to escape him, was, at her own request, transformed 
by the gods into a reed. Pan, to console himself for his loss, 
constructed a pipe out of the reed into which she had been 
changed. 


a rn, Syrinx, wherefore runnest? why art still so cold and 
coy ! 

Why my love and fervour shunnest ? why deny me, oh! my joy?” 

“Cease, great Pan—TI pray thee, leave me—many other nymphs 
will prove 

Quite as worthy of thy favour, more susceptible to love.”’ 

‘* Now by all the stars in heaven, by the floods of rolling Styx, 

If to me ten hearts were given, still on thee they all would fix.” 


‘ ° 
‘Leave me, leave me, god most cruel—why distress a helpless 
maid ? 


Why not woo and win some other dweller in this lovely glade - 


oN ay ! : all the nymphs and beauties scattered through Arcadia’s 
an 


ai to —— here now before me, still to thee would stretch my 
and. 


Hear me, hear me, only hear me—here beside this rippling brook, 
Cast upon poor Pan thy lover just one little tender look. 








rea, 
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See before thee all things bending—everyone shall call thee 
Queen, 


All the birds shall sing before thee, all the fauns and fays adore 
thee, 


Everything shall be thy servant, over all the meadows green, 
Only, only, only hear me—only come and be my Queen.”’ 


“Nay, good Pan, I once have told thee, thou mayst offer all thy 
treasure, 


All Arcadia’s joy and triumph, all Arcadia’s bliss and pleasure, 


Still, I thank thee, humbly thank thee, thank thee as in days of 
yore, 


And admire thy generous bounty, but—I never will do more.” 
“Nay, but Syrinx, lovely Syrinx, see me lay before thy feet, 

All my wealth and my devotion—riches surely full and meet. 
Hear me—all the shepherd’s praises shall be sung to thee, divine, 
Fauns and satyrs toast thy beauty in their cups of rosy wine ; 


All the breezes blow more softly, all the raindrops fall more 
grateful ; 


All shall come to thee that’s lovely, all shall fly that’s bad and 
hateful ; 


All the flowers shall bloom the sweeter, all the trees bud forth 
with joy, 

All the face of Nature dancing through Arcadia be glad, 

All from sorrow be delivered, sick and maim, and halt and sad, 

If, oh! Syrinx, gentle Syrinx, thou wilt cease to be so coy ; 


If, with crowns of wild flower twisted, plucked from off the ver- 
dant green, 


Thou, a blushing bride consentest to become my woodland Queen.” 

“Pan, I told thee that I never could be filled with love for thee, 

So I thank thee for the kindness thou hast ever shown to me, 

And with grateful heart I bid thee, once for all, a last farewell, 

Though where’er my footsteps wander, there thy praises will I 
tell.”’ 

“Syrinx, Syrinx, still so eruel—oh! my love, my life, my fate, 

Why remainest yet unbending, why dost make me longer wait ? 

Nay! I will not! Syrinx, hear me, as again by Styx I swear, 

Ere this day its course has ended, ere great Phoebus in the wave 

Foaming in the west, has hollowed once again his nightly grave, 


Thou, as Queen, my rural palace, throne and couch this day shalt 
share.”’ 
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“‘ Nay, I cannot—nay, I will not! Ladon, father, help me now, 
Plant me by the rushing waters streaming o’er thy stony brow, 


‘Let me grow, a reed, beside thee—let me with my swayings 
hide thee— 


Help me, help me, father Ladon, help me for my need is sore, 
Save me from rude Pan’s embraces, let me grow beside thy shore.” 
7 * %* * %* 

“ Cruel, cruel, cruel, Syrinx, never more can Pan thy lover 

In Arcadia’s woods and forests peace or happiness discover— 
Nought is left him thus rejected but thy coldness to deplore, 
And to seek some meagre solace here along this fatal shore ; 
To uproot thee and thy fellows from beside the river’s streams, 
And with melancholy music soothe the sadness of his dreams : 
Seen by all Arcadian shepherds, and by all the gods above, 


As a miserable victim of an unrequited love.” 


E. J. Maruew. 





TRANSLATION FROM THE “ FRENCH.” 
ARNAULT (BrvuxeE.ies, 1815). 


Poor wither’d leaf, where goest thou, 
From stem detached ?— 


I know not, nay I care not where, 
The storm has bruised the tree; 
My sole support was shattered there, 

Nor know I where I flee. 





Led, since by the inconstant breath 
Of zephyr mild and warm;— 

Or by the north wind’s hurrying blast 
Driven before its storm. 


From forest thick, to open plain, 
From mountain, thence to dale, 

I go and come, and go again 
In sunshine or in gale. 


I go without complaint or fear, 
I go where all things must, 

‘Where fades the rose-leaf, old and sear, 
And the laurel wreath—to dust. 





C, A. Simpson. 






































THE SUN CAME FORTH TOO LATE. 


THE SUN CAME FORTH TOO LATE. 


One April morn I travelled far to view 

A scene whose charm my labour should repay, 
Yet as I neared the spot no sun broke thro’ 

The thickening clouds that marred the vernal day. 


Long, long impatient did I wait and gaze, 
Until the orb of daylight should appear, 

But the sweet landscape lay in changeless haze, 
Hueless and dark, expressionless and drear. 


I left the craggy height and flowery fell, 
And when my hand was on my garden gate 
The long-veiled sun lit up my barren dell, 
I heeded not—the sun came forth too late. 


Thus when health’s shining flowers at life’s morn bloom, 
Longed-for success refuses to appear ; 
While clouds about the horizon darkly loom, 


Trouble, unrest, anxiety and fear. 


When youth’s eriel structures shattered Lie, 
When manhood’s strong maturity is past, 
When wrinkles gather round the waning eye, 
Prosperity’s bright sun bursts thro’ at last. 


The friends the old man loved in days of health, 
The wife who bravely shared his years of toil ; 
These, whom he longed to gladden with his wealth, 
Lie cold and silent in the churchyard soil. 


When life is hasting to its mournful close, 

And death’s firm step is planted at his door, 

A glittering tide of golden guineas flows, 

To trembling hands that cannot grasp the store. 


And fame may crown the statesman’s furrowed brow, 
And honours on the dying chieftain wait ; 

Things that can yield but feeble comfort now, 
For most, the sun of life comes forth too late! 


JOHN CoLuLRtTt. 
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ANGELUS MUNDI.® 
Part III. 


ARGUMENT. 


The beautiful and sorrowful Angel of the world passes away, and 
Beautiful, Sorrowful, Pitiful, the Saviour comes. In answer to His 
servant's thoughts and yearnings, He says that the dream “‘ was not all 
a dream ’’—that in guiltless things He is present, sitting as a King on 
His throne ; at the door of the guilty He stands and knocks. He says 
that if N atare seems to mourn that it is mortal, it might also seem to 
rejoice that, in so many ways, it tells man the way to a happy immor- 
tality. In answer to the lament that Nature should have no part in the 
world of which the village church is the door, He compares Nature's 
voices to the tones under the stops of a cathedral-organ; Vox Humana 
in unison with Vox Divina, harmonising and dominating all. Thus, as 
a chief singer gives the note, He enunciates the Incarnation; His ser- 
vant takes the note, and in connection with things both mortal and im- 
mortal, sings it to the end. As the whole poem is a question like 
“Lord, and what shall this man do?” a vision of the Christian pil- 
grimage finally gives the auswer, “ What is that to thee? follow 
thou Me.” 

BEAUTIFUL and sorrowful 

Angel! art thou with me still? 

Is the gentle voice I hear 

The same voice which I have heard 
Crying from the southern waves 

‘“* Linger, linger,’’ yearningly ? 

Is the Form on which I gaze 

The same Form which I have seen 
With my filmy inner eyes 

In these inland solitudes, 

When the songs of birds and rills 
And the beams of sun and flowers, 
Like some poor dumb yearning friend, 
Came and overbowed my cares ? 
Karthly Angel! is it thou? 

Here are not an angel's wings 
Saying he must fly away ; 

Here are weary human feet 
Coming as to their own home. 
Here are outstretched human hands, 
Here are yearning human eyes, 
Here all is humanity ; 

Yet, as on those ey on I look, 

Out of their pellucid depths, 

More than man looks back on me; 
On the ocean-shore I stand, 

Out of the great deep a Voice, 
Pitiful! O pitiful ! 

Crying to me, “ fly thou not,” 
Makes my seaside dream no ‘dream. 


—$—$—— 





*} RRATUM.—Angelus Mundi, Part II. “Now once more I make its wailing,” 
for “make” read “ wake.” 
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Hast thou (hark! He speaks to me), 
Hast thou cried of earth and heaven 
“ Beautiful! O beautiful !” 

Hast thou scanned their many stars, 
Listened to their many songs, 

Till they took an angel’s form 

And drew near thy reverie ? 

Hast thou heard that angel speak, 
Crying to thy gift of will 
Promise-linked yet perilous, 

Be thou what I cannot be, 

Do thou what I cannot do: 

Make complete my incompleteness, 
Make my beauty beautiful ? 

Lo! wherever guilt is not, 

There, as on a royal throne, 

Love, the only Beauty, sits; 

Love, the Outcast, stands and knocks 
At the door which guilt has barred, 
Till the will is changed, and bids 
Love, the Pity, enter in. 


Hast thou mourned that Innocence . 
Should be mortal? hast thou heard, 
.Jarring with thy song’s first note, 
Thy song’s angel wake the cry 

“ Sorrowful! O sorrowful ! ” 

As within the house of death, 
Toiling on with tear-blind eyes, 
With the tiny mourning frock 

‘The reft mother robes her child, 
While, a thing of sunny life, 

He stands mute and wondering, 

So, with sorrow all thy own, 

Thou art robing sunny things, 


‘Things which, could they joy or grieve, 


At their part in life, would joy. 
Is it nought, beneath, above, 

In the fields and in the clouds, 
By the graves and storms to tell 
Man of immortality ? 


What are spring-time fields but graves, 
‘Graves which shall their dead restore ? 


What the rainbow, but the Sun, © 


Shining through the tear-charged Cloud, 


Making darkness beautiful, 
Earnest that the flood of fire, 
‘Save for adverse human will, 
Shall not drown humanity ? 


Hast thou, from the new-year thrush 
‘To December's redbreast sweet, 
Heard the songs of all the months ? 
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Hast thou from the morning lark 

To the sunset nightinyale, 

Heard the songs of all the hours? 
Hast thou heard the wild bees hamming 
In the leafy loneliness? 

Hast thou marked the river’s waters, 
One day softly murmuring, 

One day wild as if that wildness 
Would anticipate the tumult 

They shall rush to, they shall blend with, 
When their river-life is done ? 

Hast thou sat among the boulders 
Listening to ocean’s song, 

Or the many-measured harping 

Heard wherever winds may wander, 
Or by seashore, or in wild-wood, 

Or around the hamlet home? 

These are nature’s organ-voices, 
Through her aisles, the forest-vistas, 
Round the rocks and hills, her columns, 
Near her mighty vault, the heaven, 
Pealing, rolling, echoing ; 

Dulciana, diapason, 

Hautboy, gems horn, principal, 

Sound the universe’s anthem, 

In harmonious gradation 

To the Vox Humana rising, 

Voice which should transcend the stars, 
Grieve not then that in yon House, 
Karthly home of angels white, 

Thy white angel has not home ; 

Rather, at his gentle hest, 

Make thy voice his leading tone; 

Vox Humana, Vox Divina, 

All the music shall be true. 


Vox Humana, Vox Divina! 
Tend’rest Pity! This is Thou; 
Thou, the Voice that ever wert 
When there was no other voice— 
Thou, the Voice that at Thy call 
Out of the great silence came 
Through the door of human lips— 
Thou, most human, most divine, 
Camest, Harmony Indeed, 

Down into our dissonance. 

O how sweetly rang the tones 
When the mortal Angel first 
Heard his sunny hills and vales 
Resonant with guilelessness ! 

In the northern home they rang ; 
O’er the southern river-brink ; 
In the place where lions prowl ; 
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On the night-enshrouded steep ; 
Where the birds of air fly fast 
O’er the lilies of the field ; 

Where the fishers haunt the shore 
Of the blue Genesareth, 

O how sadly rang the tones 
When the wild inharmony 
Sounded in the city-streets, 

Rose amid the temple-courts, 
Broke without the judgment-hall, 
Clanged around dark Golgotha ! 
Still the gentle Voice spoke on, 
Calling, guiding, pleading, warning, 
Agonising, pardoning ; 

Ah! as louder grew the din, 
Mute, more mute, the Music grew, 
Till, the while the rifted rocks, 
And the darkened mid-day heaven 
Told the mortal Angel’s grief, 

On the Hill it died away. 


Everlasting Angel! Son 

Of the Everlasting ! Thou 

Who in Thy all-timeless life 

Wert the All-impassible, 

Thou didst take a human Form, 

That the dreadful nails might rend Thee, 
Thou a Heart, that for Thy love 

Uhrough and through the spear might pierce Thee; 
Thou a Soul, with unknown pangs 

That Thou might’st feel Heav’n.forsaken. 
O sweet Orpheus, to Thy feet 

Drawing mountains and wild pards— 
Hearts earth-clinging, hearts far roaming— 
By the might of melody ! 

O sweet Orpheus, in the shades 

Seeking Her the serpent stung! 

By the music of Thy pains 

Bringing Her from death to life 

Thou ghalt never lose Her more, 


Has my Angel now no place 
In the life which springs from death ? 
Would he mourn as outcasts mourn, 
Had he living sentiency ? 

"Twas within his broken heart 

Lying, Thou didst sleep Thy sleep ; 
Tis from his transparent waves 
Rising, we first live Thy life ; 

Tis through his white harvest-fields 
And his sunny vineyard-bowers, 
Thou dost give the Bread and Drink 
Of our immortality. 

Lo! within thought-nurturing walls, 
Ripening for their manhood’s work, 
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O’er their lessons children bend ; 
lo! between horizons blue, 

Thou, sweet Master, singest clear, 
Thou, sweet Master, teachest souls 
How to set their songs to Thine. 
Mourn I that the dear school-walls 
Pass away, their purpose done, 

All the scholars perfected ? 

Ah, perhaps, the happy Home 
Promised, the new earth and heaven, 
May be these, all thornless, cloudless, 
These, all amaranths their roses, 
These, all nightingales their birds ; 
He who lived and died and lives, 
Shining in the midst, their Sun. 

O the beauty ’neath the beauty ! 

O the song! the undersong ! 

O the selfless silent teaching 

In the field and in the heaven! 

Is not this my Angel’s Angel ? 

Will there not be resurrection 

For the Body of this Soul ? 

O my river, moorland-rising, 

Will thy life ‘‘ go on for ever,” 
Siuging the glad song the poet 
Heard beside the “ babbling brook ?” 
While we list the timeless lesson 
We scarce think the teacher mortal, 
We have hope of summer splendours 
When we see the halcyon. 


Who are these who o’er the wold, 
With bright lamps and girded loins, 
Hasten ? 

These are pilgrims blest ; 
These, as thou art yearning, yearned ; 
These within their sheltered homes 
Resting, heard a Voice without 
Crying “ Follow.” They rose up; 
They swift followed Him who called, 
Far into the cold dark night, 
Wheresoe’er His steps might turn. 
He, the Beauty, sorrow-veiled, 
He, Eternal Pity pierced, 
He, the Angel of the world, 
Travels with the love-scarred feet, 
Onward to the lowland’s bound. 
Now a moment He looks back, 
Now He lifts the love-scarred hand, 
As to beckon lingerers on; 
Now He turns again, and speeds 
Higher, higher, up the crags, 
Ending in the cloud-veiled steep, 
Whose far summit’s crown is Joy. 
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to all the wrongs and sufferings of the world may dispose more 
often to touch a subdued than a joyous string. But we are con- 
scious the while that however truly she may in this way give 
expression to that which is troubling around her, she herself has 
by a strong faith, reached the placid calm she had sighed for in 


one of her sonnets :— 
Jehovah, Lord, 

Make room for rest, around me! out of sight 

Now float me, of the vexing land abhorred, 

Till in deep calms of space my soul may right 

Her nature, shoot large sail on lengthening cord, 

And rush exultant on the Infinite. 
Her sufferings, by reason of delicate health, and the considerable 
seclusion consequent on her state, had not the effect of embittering 
her heart and of rendering her morose and unsocial. Although, 


as she herself says, she brought a verse 


From out a human heart 
Made heavy with accumulated tears, 
it was, to quote her own words again, as a nightingale sings her 
song :— 
Oh, she leans on thorny tree, 


And her poet soul she flingeth 
Over pain to victory ! 


That she was sweet-spirited by nature does not entirely account for 
her calm ; for although, 


Quiet talk she liketh best 
In a bower of gentle looks, | 
Watering flowers or reading books ; 


and although she had a spirit that was finely touched to fine issues, 
we must travel further for her secret. We seem to find it in the 
pervading faith which characterizes her writings when she treats 
of the spiritual life in this world, and the destiny of the soul in 
the world to come. She evidently, like the best minds of all ages, 
viewed everything in the light of eternity. With her nothing was 
trifling that had any bearing on the vital interests of humanity. 
She sought to sanctify the poet’s mission, and the sentence which, 
i our last article, we quoted from her essay on the Greek Christian 
Poets, will give the key not only to “Aurora Leigh,” as we then 
‘ndeavoured to prove, but to very much in Mrs. Browning’s general 


Writings. It really is not much of a marvel that with such a high 
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and sacred conception of the poet’s task she should exhibit the 
characteristics she does, and help rather than perplex sincere 
human souls. Yet we need not stay to prove that this repose of 
Mrs. Browning’s spirit, seen in her works, was by no means the 
result of an ignorant credence, a blind unreasoning belief free from 


questioning. We have somewhere seen the combination “Culture, 


Faith, and Philosophy,” as the title of a book purporting to describe 
a new Republic which would at last, we presume, give something 
like an ideal to the world. Now, without any further application 
of the incident, we make use of the trilogy as admirably descriptive 
of Mrs. Browning’s writings. Accepting the evidence of those 
who ought to know, we find that her learning, especially in classic 
fields, was marvellously extensive and thorough. We have just 
been treating of her faith in an over-ruling power, while most of 
the extracts we have used in these articles demonstrate how truly 
philosophic her spirit was. It has been fitly said, that while 
Tennyson in “In Memoriam ” embodies the philosophy of grief, 
Mrs. Browning, in her “ Sonnets from the Portuguese ”’ gives us, in 
matchless form, the philosophy of love. Culture, Faith, and 
Philosophy therefore go hand-in-hand here as a trio of graces, and 
their presence will preserve for Mrs. Browning’s works a very 
high place. 

We have seen that the poet’s nature was deeply religious in its 
composition, and indeed we could not shut our eyes to the fact if 
we would—it asserts itself on almost every page. It is interesting 
to know her creed therefore, and it is satisfactory to be able to put 
the finger on a passage where this is clearly defined. She says— 


I hold the articulated gospels which 

Show Christ among us crucified on tree. 

I love all who love truth, if poor or rich, 

In what they have won of truth possessively. 


This is a combination of precision with breadth, and forms an 
evangelical creed which does credit to head and heart. In 
another place of the same poem (“ Casa Guidi Windows ”’) occurs 
the following declaration :— 

My words are guiltless of the bigots’ sense, 

My soul has fire to mingle with the fire 


Of all these souls, within or out of doors, 
Of Rome’s church or another. 
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We have shown in previous articles how much in conformity with 
shis confession was her hatred of anything like wrong, oppression, 
ot tyranny. The entire piece, “ Aurora Leigh,” is a sort of protest 
sgainst injustice and wrong, and we saw how keenly she pled for 
little ones in “ The Cry of the Children.’’ Before concluding we 
should have liked to discuss in detail, but can only briefly refer to 
the subject propounded in the April number of this magazine, 
viz, that “Mrs. Browning’s theory is that it is wrong to ignore, 


9 


thwart, or repress human love.”’ This proposition admits of many 
pros and cons, and except we could show that the doctrine was 
hedged round about pretty securely by qualifying considera- 
tions, it would simply be equivalent to giving the rein to pas- 
son. This latter is what has been charged against many 
poets, but from all such absolute interpretation of this theory, Mrs. 
Browning must stand quite acquitted. Had space permitted we 
could have shown how while she holds the theory just defined, 
she holds equally strongly the necessity of the will, the judg- 
ment, and the conscience being fully satisfied ere the surrender 
ismade. The whole course of the “ Sonnets from the Portuguese ”’ 
shows how step by step of the love-journey was characterised by a 
most conscientious self-examination, and, accompanied by such 
qualifiers as we have indicated, in favour of her doctrine that it is 
wrong to repress human love is not only innocuous, but is seen to 
be one of the life-springs of humanity. 

Having in these four articles concerned ourselves chiefly with 
the thoughts and images of which Mrs. Browning’s poetry is 
composed, we have only incidentally considered the words or 
machinery by which these are conveyed, and have scarcely at all 
looked at the form, as specified under the names dramatic, idyllic, 
and lyric. We have but space for a word or two on this subject 
It may seem a contradiction to what we have been saying if we 
state that there is not the repose necessary to make her genius 
idyllic in character. The calmness our previous remarks referred to 
applied to her convictions and private beliefs. Her genius is, how- 
ever, part dramatic and part lyric. True the movement needful 
to constitute drama is in Mrs. Browning, not so much the action of 
Persons as the motion of intense feeling and impulse. This 
dramatic motion when not so strong takes the character of the 
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graceful swiftness of a lyric. In Mrs. Browning we have ap 
intense subjectivity united to great power of imagination, and the 
result is such a combination of “ situations ”’ as is not frequently 
seen. Hers was a somewhat composite genius, and those who 
know her works will admit the truth of this observation by 
recalling how she has some of each of the characteristics 
ascribed to different poets in her own felicitous lines as fol- 
lows :— 

Reading 
At times a modern novel: Wordsworth’s solemn-thoughted idyll, 
Howitt'’s ballad-verse, or Tennyson’s enchanted reverie— 
Or from Browning some ‘ Pomegranate’ which if cut deep down the 


middle 
Shows a heart within, blood-tinctured, of a veined humanity. 


One with so many characteristics could not fail to find aceeptance 
among different classes of minds. The idea that she was a trans- 
cendental enthusiast may have got possession of some persons. If 
our exposition of her works has assisted in showing that she was 
one of the most practical helpers recent times have had we 
shall be satisfied. We do not know why she should still be 
unknown in great measure to many who would resent the imputa- 
tion that they were not abreast of the age. Yet one who has not 
at least a general acquaintance with Mrs. Browning’s works, is still 
unaware of what has been a great force on a generation of 
writers. That she was unequal we of course admit, for we haveen- 
deavoured to be impartial and judicial according to our light. An 
article might very easily be written, confined solely to picking 
faults in her works, but we submit whether that statement could 
not also apply to any other human writer! What need is there 
to be hypercritical when there is so much that is sterling to be 
thankful for? Many moods may be satisfied and substantial 
benefit received by a resort to Mrs. Browning’s works. Joyous in 
his glorious light, and grateful for his genial heat, let us not 


querulously say—there are spots on the sun! 


Duncan MacColl. 
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That since all devils sin,—e’en let them be. 


FROM “Ww.A.G.”’ TO SAUL. 


FROM “W. A. G.” TO SAUL. 
(See page 199.) 

Heav’N save Great Dizzy from his fond abettors, 
From chirpy chicks who pick and peck at letters ; 
What is the burden of their pzans ?—Hear— 
“Oh Dizzy save us! for we fear!! we fear!!! 
We must confess our courage has departed 
And chicken-hazards make us chicken-hearted ; 
Lo! the fierce eagle soars—the black crow screeches, 
Save us dear Dizzy ’neath your feather breeches ! 
‘A simple swain, you swept our poultry yard’ 
Now do protect us! sit upon us hard.” 


Is Saul too ’mongst the prophets full of zeal 
For (D’) Israel? Aye, can he too feel 

Sublime contempt for ravished women’s cries, 
For infant’s blood, and strong men’s agonies? 
Can he too stuff his ears with cotton wool 

And midst dread scenes of horror play the fool? 
Say has it come to this, in this our age,— 

Do we but jest whilst filthy heathens rage, 

Do we let lust and murder have their fill 

And chuckle o’er the “coppers” in our “ till ?”’ 


Behold our ruler, the Caucasian Seer 
Supinely calm, with quite superior sneer 
Scoffing at earnestness as “ vulgar ’—“ low,” 
Voting compassion “ quite a baw you know;” 
Fop, poet, sophist, novelist by turns 

How well he fiddles whilst Bulgaria burns! 


There was a time when England’s voice was heard,— 
When fiendish despots trembled at her word 

And loosed their victims,—Aye, but that was when 
England was led by gallant Englishmen ; 

None dared to scoff, or set her power at nought 
When Milton wrote, and Cromwell spoke and fought. 
Not then the crimes of Belial were smoothed o’er, 
Because forsooth some Moloch heretofore 

Had done like sins; not then the coward plea, 
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Is this the “be all” of our little life? 

Must we shrink back in fear from noble strife? 
Oh! timid Benjamin, had England spoken 

The peace of Europe had not thus been broken! 
England and Russia would have made quick work, 
And forced fair peace upon the savage Turk ; 
Scarce had been need to let the cannons roar, 

For “ Kismet” would have known his game was o'er. 


Now—Russia to the combat goes alone, 

And with hard fighting wins the toothsome bone ; 
Too bold (too late), our Benjamin must dare 

To rend it from the strong victorious Bear,— 
Each nation then will hotly urge its claims,— 
And then ?—“*Oh! only Europe all in flames!” 
Meantime—our fiddler will but fiddle faster, 

And laugh more heartily at this disaster ; 

Whilst Saul and other mighty men of war 
Chirrup their meek, mild praises evermore. 


* ." Of Politics one’s somewhat apt to tire, 
Pray brother Bards do soar a trifle higher.—Ep. P. M. 





ESSAYS ON SHELLEY’S WORKS. 
“ ALASTOR.” 


“ALastor’”’ is frequently pronounced to be one of Shelley’s finest 
pieces, but those who have so little real acquaintance with his 
works as to hold such an opinion should be careful how they 
propagate it, for by so doing they not only do injustice to Shelley's 
fame, but they inflict positive injury on the public ; for the public 
finding that this so called masterpiece is at best like a lump of rich 
ore from which the metal cannot be extracted without difficulty— 
are naturally dissuaded from those other works which bear to it 
the same relation as the most exquisitely finished golden ornaments 
to a block of auriferous quality. 

The construction of “Alastor”? is highly ridiculous; the 
wanderings of the poet, who is the hero, are geographically 
possible; and the much-lauded descriptions of nature are gre 
tesquely exaggerated. Descriptions of the kind, however beautiful as 
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accessories to a tale of human interest should never, as in ‘‘ Alastor,’’ 
form the principal part. 

Like “Queen Mab,” ‘“ Alastor’? contains many beautiful 
passages, with respect to which the same thing may be observed 
as in those of the former poem. The fine parts, though they are 
preceded and followed by the most turgid verbiage, are almost 
invariably themselves quite free from anything of the sort—they 
are like gems of the rarest excellence embedded in the coarsest and 
most worthless rock; themselves pure with all the unequalled 
purity of those later lyrics, they are surrounded by bombast 
as absurd as that of which “ Gastrozzi’’ and “ St. Troyne’”’ were 
composed. 

The following passage is, in my opinion, the first of any real 
value. How classically clear it is! there is not one word that 
could be spared, and, Oh! rare excellence! there is not one long 
| word used where a short word would do. Speaking of the Poet 

among the Egyptian ruins Shelley writes :— 


Where dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around 
He lingered, pouring on memorials 
Of the world’s youth, through the long burning day 
Gazed on those speechless shapes; nor, when the moon 
Filled the mysterious halls with floating shades, 
Suspended he that task, but ever gazed 
And gazed, till meaning on his vacant mind 
Flashed like strong inspiration, and he saw 











The thrilling secrets of the birth of time. 


Very beautiful, too, are the first lines of the passsage beginning :— 


He dreamed a veiléd maid 
Sate near him, talking in low solemn tones— 
Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought. 


Though, alas! the simplicity is soon marred by the following 
conceit :— 





It’s music long 
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Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many coloured woof and shifting hues. 


The description of the dream is too protracted ; some years later 
Shelley would have expressed all the thoughts in a quarter the num- 
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ber of lines, and how great would have been his horror at the idea of 
writing such an alliterative absurdity as this, “ her beamy bending 
eyes.” After the dream come a great many hazy reflections, 
conveyed in very long words, and some more impossible wander- 
ings on the part of the poet. 

At last the “lone Chorasmian shore’’ is reached ; a swan ig 
started among the reeds, and bends its bright course high over the 
“ immeasurable main.”’ The poet addresses it thus :— 


Thou hast a home 
Beautiful bird! thou voyagest to thine home 
Where thy sweet mate will twine her downy neck 
With thine, and welcome thy return with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond j joy. 


After these lovely lines come some more reflections. 

The Poet now embarks in a little boat and has some impossible 
adventures on the sea, which, though the day was fair and sunny, 
turns out to be very rough. After wading through almost two 
columns of high-sounding trash, we find that the Poet has arrived 
in a little cove, closed in by ‘meeting banks” which are covered 
with “ yellow flowers.” These last two columns have been very 
hard work, now comes the reward :— 


The Poet longed 
To deck with their bright hues his withered hair, 
Bat on his heart his solitude returned and he forbore. 


This is one of those touches which indeed reveal the destined 
master, which reach the depths of the heart, so that we pause 
and ponder till the tears of a vast pity gather to our eyes. 

From this cove the Poet, apparently deserting his boat, which 
henceforth drops out of the story, proceeds through a forest, whose 
sylvan beauties are very laboriously described, and at last arrives 
at a well :— 


Dark, gleaming, and of most translucent wave in which 

His eyes beheld 
Their own wan light through the reflected lines of his thin hair; 
As the human heart gazing in dreams over the gloomy grave, 
Sees its own treacherous likeness there. 


Shortly after this gem we come to the much disputed passage, 
commencing— 
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On every side now rose 
Rocks, which, in unimaginable forms 
Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
In the light of evening, and it’s precipice 
Obscuring the ravine, disclosed above 
"Mid toppling stones, black gulphs, and yawning caves. 


This being meaningless, Mr. Rossetti proposes to read :— 
And—it’s precipice 
Obscuring—the ravine disclosed above. 
With respect to which emendation, Mr. Swinburne, with charac- 
teristic impetuosity, remarks :— 

“This is intolerable and imposible. If the words could be 
wrenched into such a meaning we should have here, from one of the 
mightiest masters of language, the most monstrous example on 
record of verbal deformity.”’ 

Now at the time of the composition of “ Alastor,’ Shelley was 
only twenty-three. It is almost impossible that any man of twenty- 
three could be a mighty master of language, and least of all that 
a great poet could be so. To be a master of language requires the 
study of words, to be a great poet requires the study of nature, of 
mankind, and of self. Great poets have almost always been poets 
first and masters afterwards, and assuredly Shelley was no excep- 
tion to this rule. Any cool examiner of the above passage must 
admit that the alleged mastery of language merely consists in the 
possession of a very large vocabulary. From a literary point of 
view, the lines in qnestion are simply an entirely unsuccessful 
attempt to picture an imperfectly imagined scene. 

With respect to the remainder of the poem, I have no remarks 
to make, except in the case of the following lines, which refer to 
the Poet’s corpse :— 


A fragile lute on whose harmonious string 

The breath of heaven did wander. A bright stream 
Once fed with many voicéd waves. A dream 

Of youth, which night and time have quenched for ever. 
Still, dark and dry, and unremembered now. 


This also is one of the “disputed passages,” and, though I 
shrink from making a suggestion, lest I may add to the torture 


which, in the other world, poor Shelley doubtless endures to hear 
his works debated over by penetrating scholiasts—still, as it is one 
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66 ? 


of the few instances in which a “reading ”’ is positively a matter 
of feeling with me, I shall venture to do so. So sure am [ 
that Shelley wrote stream here not dream, that, were the question 
capable of certain proof, I should willingly stake a considerable 
sum on the issue. Shelley’s handwriting was large and loose, so 
that st might very easily have been mistaken for d, especially if the 
t had not been crossed. Shelley at twenty-three was very careless 
and inaccurate in the expression of his ideas, but not to so great 
an extent as to have talked of “quenching a dream.” 

The short poems published along with “ Alastor” are, with the 
exception of the fine stanzas written in the Lechdale churchyard, 
of small value. They exhibit immaturity of every sort. As coming 
from the hand that ere long became so skilful, they are badly con- 
structed; as coming from one who was soon to prove himself a 
very god of music, they are inharmonious; as coming from the 
parent of the “ Cloud,” “The Skylark,” and “ The Recollection,” 
they are “the babies of a girl.” 

In speaking thus plainly of the works of one who, more than 
almost any other poet, is an object of reverence to those who know 
him at all, I have run the risk of provoking many opponents, 
but Shelley has always been to me more than a master to be studied. 
He has been from my very childhood a loved companion, a friend, 
and I consider it a solemn duty to do what I can to prevent his 
being, for the future, estimated by one of his most imperfect per- 
formances; to prevent ordinary readers from being deterred from 
the study of his later works by disappointment in one of which 
they had been taught to expect much; and thus, by enlarging the 
circle of Shelley enthusiasts, to gain for this age the glory 
of having first discovered that a poet who was unread, almost 
unheard of in his own day, a poet who is separated from us but by 
half-a-century was not only greater beyond comparison than any 
man of his time, but has also left works which completely throw 
into the shade those of every other English poet since Shakespeare, 
Milton himself being a doubtful exception. 


Ropert Bake. 











THE LILY! 































Love !—I have painted with a gentle hand, 

And tutored it to be so, for thy sake— 

A timid picture of my true command 

Of genius ?—As the Lily on the lake 

Bareth her snowy bosom to the tide— 

A thought so tender, is my love of thee! 

What were all other suing, but to plea 

I had forgotten—“ Pure to the most pure!” 

And (In mine own regard )—forgotten thee ? 

Ah! with what fondness else might I assure 

So much of Love and Duty thus in one, 

And be a pleader of my heart the more ?— 
° But I will let it be—nor take away 

One Leaf of this “ My Lity,” love, to-day ! 























Cuas. B. GILBERT. 





SONG. 





To the shadowy darkness of beech and elm, 

She had stolen away like a flash of light, 

With her soft robes fluttering, her bright hair streaming, 
And the eye could not follow in its flight 

Such a fleeting vision of loveliness, 

But traced her steps o’er the sunlit grass 

Far across the lawn to the coppice dark, 

And then turned to wait where I knew she would pass, 
My own brown-haired darling, my love, my life. 





* * * * 


Mid the stillness fallen on wood and dale 
Purple plums are dropping from off the tree, 
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I can see them fall where the grass is brown,— 

I can see them followed by wasp and bee,— 

(For the feast is spread and the guests are come), 
But no more, forever at morn or noon 

Shall her white robes gleam o’er the emerald grass ; 
Yet—my heart has said, I shall see her soon, 

My own brown-haired darling, my love, my life. 


It is cold on the moor when the daylight dawns ; 
It is wearisome waiting, and all in vain, 

If she will not come, I must go to her, 

In the dark, dark night in the wind and rain, 

I will go, and shall surely find her at last ; 

For e’en now methinks, in a low sweet song, 

I can hear her call from the spirit-land ; 

So the morn breaks not which shall part us long 
My own brown-haired darling, my love, my life. 


Bripa WALKER. 


SPRING. 


AGAIN returns the welcome Spring, 
All nature now combines to bring, 
An anthem of sweet melody, 

In sunshine glad to greet thee! 


Now throughout each shady dell, 
The modest primrose loves to dwell ; 
And on mossy banks will bloom, 
The violets in sweet perfume. 


In the woods the children crowd, 
While all birds are warbling loud ; 


The Lark, and Linnet blithely sing, 
To welcome in the joyous Spring. 
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CANNA FORGET. 


TuHeyY tell me you are false to me, 
Oh! say it is not true; 

To me it is such agony 
To hear hard things of you? 


Ah! the bitter pain of parting, 
Of parting, love, from you; 
Was nothing to the pain I feel 

In thinking you untrue. 


In perfect faith I gave my heart, 
Your truth I so believed : 
It cannot be that I have thus 


Trusted, and been deceived. 


And oh! I trust you ne’er may know 
Sorrow as great as mine ; 

I wish you naught but happiness, 
Peace and true love be thine. 


But if in days to come you feel 
Your happiness is flown, 
Oh! come for comfort, come for love 


To her you left alone. 
A, SIMMONDS. 





REVIEW. 


“The Song of a Pilgrim, Home, and other Poems,” by Joun Dawson 
Hutt, B.A. (James Nisbet & Co.)—Many of these Poems display 
considerable poetic genius, and underlying depths of thought; more- 
over a high moral and religious tone pervades the whole. They who 
can only appreciate poetry of the sentomental order so prevalent at the 
present day need not apply their parched lips to this pure fount; but 
to all who have eyes to behold the deeper truths in creation, we would 
recommend the “ Song of a Pilgrim.” Not but what to a critics 
penetration many faults stand revealed,—for instance—the constant 
repetition of personal pronouns, the occurrence of similar thoughts 
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on nearly consecutive pages, and the not seldom flagging interest— 
still we do not always turn to a book of verse for sublime utterances 
and musical combinations of words and expressions, but often, maybe 
as often, for instruction and help in our daily warfare with the world 
and surrounding powers of evil. Inashort poem entitled “ Reasons 
for Faith,” we observe that ‘‘ intellects the most profound” are said to 
have become converts to the Christ—and in a foot note the following 
names are grouped in support of the assertion :—Pascal, Newton, 
Locke, Milton, Bacon, Butler, Paley, Jonathan Edwards, Whewell, 
Chalmers, Brewster. From the above mentioned effusion we quote 


two stanzas :— 


In Christ, but nowhere else, I can 
Perceive how God tow’rd guilty man 
May exercise his clement will, 

And be a God of justice still. 

A satisfaction, oh, how dread, 

His justice found, when Jesus bled ! 


< ate ue ae ae at 


O doubter, cast thy doubts aside, 

And in that scheme of faith confide, 
Which intellects the most profound 
Have landed on, as solid ground ; 

And unto which such seals are given 
As bear, distinct, the stamp of Heaven, 
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“Peace or War,” and “ Abdul Azzis.’"—The former contribution lacks interest 
—and is too much in the style of a moral lecture. The latter, judging by specimen, 
would occupy too much of our space. We quote afew stanzas for the edification of 
our readers :— 


“Not a sound is heard in the harem halls 
While Abdul sleeps on his bed of state ; 
No murmuring breath of a whisper falls 
From the crouching slaves at his palace gate. 
* * * * 


Dream on! of your palaces, gardens, and shrines— 
Dream on of the maidens who live for your sway— 
Dream still of your bowers of roses and vines—- 

Voluptuously dream of bright joys while you may. 


SE. TON OD ometonen, 2 Tite eh yeaa oe 


Dream on of fair scenes in your valleys of bliss— 

Dream still of the splendours which deck your frail throne— 
You will waken to find a captive enchained, 

You will waken to know that a tyrant’s o’erthrown. 


“The Evening Star,” and ‘‘ The Lark,” by T.—Poems of some power; but we 
really have not time to criticise MSS. sent by non-subscribers who disregard at 
the same time our rules with regard to stamps. 

“ Arthurestine.’—This young author should rouse herself from the apparently 
constant state of depression in which she writes. The very titles of pieces before 
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us (“ Longings,” “ Betrayed Love,” and “A Vain Quest,”) prove an unhappy con- 
dition of mind. We shonld only make ourselves and our readers more miserable 
than neéd be were we to print such lines as the following :— 


‘‘ My heart is weary with its longing 
To flee away and be at rest ; 

So many troubled thoughts come thronging, 
Crowding each other in my breast, 

Restless, unsatisfied, my spirit crying, etc., etc. 


“To a Fading Lily,” by E. A. T.—Wrong in measure—besides being an old 
conceit not clothed in very fresh language. Of the contribution “ Still for Ever” 
you say—“ Some of the lines are meaningless, and are only inserted for various 
purposes.” What an extraordinary assertion! Really after this there is no more 
to be said on the subject. 

F. P.—Thanks for the following clever, cheering, inspiriting, though withal 
flattering lines :— 

“Press on brave Lloyd! to none bequeath 
The editorial vow— 

Nor lightly leave thy fame-twined wreath 
To crown another’s brow. 


List to the proud Parnassian mount 
Re-echoing thy name— 

Press on, nor e’er desert the fount 
Of thy Poetic fame ! 


H. M. T.—Translations not of sufficient general interest. We desire prose con- 
tributions suitable to the pages of a, or rather the “ Poet’s Magazine.” 

EK. W. B.—Your remarkably original contributions can only be equalled by the 
remarkably original epistle accompanying them. On the whole we consider the 
letter the more worthy of quotation but have only space for the 

“P.S.—As you have had so much trouble in getting your heart into a respectable 
condition I advise you not to let it degenerate again.”’ 

Really ladies are incomprehensible occasionally—but then they must be allowed 
to have their own way—pretty little dears. 

“ Sonnets,” by Sirius.—See answer to “ The Evening Star.”’ 

“A Dark Deed,” is to lengthy, and weak in parts. If the author wishes its 
return will he send postage. A brief poem forwarded some months past will 
appear next issue. 

R. A. L. (Canterbury).—“ Harmonies” not up tothe mark. “The Tryst” is 
good, but not suitable in tone. As you say the finale is both “stirring and 
striking.’ Your writing is often illegible. 

“Lines,” by T. H.—Surely not nearly so good as former productions. 

“The Unjewelled Crown.’—Too juvenile. Thanks for the poem we have 
inserted this month. 

A. B. (Southampton).—Many thanks for favour, cuttings, and poem. We have 
no desire, however, to “ run down” our contemporaries however deserving of such 
strictures they may be. Let the worms live, we can afford to pass them by. 

M. C. D.—A capital article, but will not suit our magazine. 

T. B.—You have improved your lyric wonderfully. It has a pleasant, easy flow, 
and the thoughts are clearly expressed. We will insert the same shortly. 

Maude C.—Your effusions are significant of the possession of much fancy. The 
poems are, however, imperfect both in rhythm and rhyme. 

“The far, far South,” by G. A.—You must read and practise composition much, 
your present attempt is below average merit. 

C. A. M. (Dublin).—The measure is faulty, and the thoughts stale. 

“My Lot in Life,” by E. H.—Your lamentation is written in an awkward 
measure, and contains no special thought to give it value. 

C. B.—We will give you a place next month. 

“Maid of the Mill,” by P. O.—Pleasant lines, and containing one or two pretty 
conceits. The last three stanzas, however, upon which you have evidently 
expended all your power to work up a striking climax, are commonplace. 

“ A Rosebud,’”? by A. M.—Choose a less overdone subject, and write to us again. 

William R.—Your present contribution is not so good as usual. It lacks fresh- 
ness. 
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“Why Does He Linger,” by W. W.—Is deficient of fancy and thought. The 
feeling of the expectant does not find sufficiently powerful expression. 

M. B.—Write upon one side of the paper only, and place name and address on 
first page. 

“The Mutual Confession.”"—This tale does not contain sufficient plot to support 
its length. 

“«“ My Childhood’s Home,” by R. 8.—Yonu are singularly unlucky in the choice of 
themes. In your present production you give us a sadly hackneyed subject of 
rhyme and a set of stale platitudes about the world. But, indeed, with this subject 
only genius of a very high calibre could give us anything new. 

A. T. (Liverpool).—Your article partakes too much of the character of a school 
essay. 

S. N. P.—The lines are vigorous and suggest an admirable principle of life. 
Should you consent tu become a subscriber we will do as you suggest. 

A. F. M. (Cardigan).—We regret that it is necessary to reject anything, but the 
fates. who decide the suitability of contributions, compel us to pass the cruel 
dictum of rejection often to our own chagrin. 

ACCEPTED WITH THANKS.—“ A Dream,” by J. H. S.—“ A Fatal Leap,” by P. M. 

DECLINED WITH THANKS.—“ Sunset,” by F. H.—‘‘ Beautiful Eyes.” by C. J.— 
“ Farewell to Poesy.”—“ Chimes,” by T. S.—‘* What I Love,” “Try and Trust,” by 
G. E.—* The Sea,” by N. T.—“ Love and Hope,” by Vincent.—“ The Seasons,” by 
W. M.—“ Ode to a Pig,” by S. R.—“ Fond Words,” by A. S.—“‘ May Day.”—“ Life 
Lights,” by E. B. 





TO OUR READERS. 


While the proprietors are happy to receive contributions from 
unknown writers, they have—to prevent the Magazine sinking to the level 
of an amateur publication—made arrangements with various authors of 
note, who will, from time to time, furnish poems, and articles on poets and 
poetry. The main feature of THe Poets’ MaGazine is to invite all 
who possess literary talent to contribute to its pages. 


Original contributions only are acceptable. 
No Manuscripts can be returned, except by special arrangement. 


In all cases where written answers to letters are desired, a directed 
envelope and two stamps must be enclosed. 


As we have received so many letters asking for criticism on enclosures, 
and have consequently been obliged to engage a co-editor in order to get 
through the work, we find it necessary to state that any correspondent 
who is not a subscriber to our Magazine, and desires criticism on MSS., 
either privately or in print, must enclose twelve stamps with each contri- 
bution. In all cases where this rule is complied with, a prompt and 
candid opinion will be given, and a copy of the current number of the 
Magazine forwarded post free. Should the matter received be first class, 
we shall, of course, be glad not only to publish but to pay for it. 


This rule does not apply to established Authors, whose communications 
will at all times receive attention. 


All who wish the ‘‘P. M.” sent monthly by post, because they cannot 
obtain it through a bookseller, can have single copies for seven stamps. 


Subscription for Contributors ( 
(who will alone be allowed to compete ¢ Yearly, 10s. 6d.; Half-yearly, 6s. 
for Prizes) 
Subscription for Non-Writers ° ” 6a. - 3s. 


Authors and Correspondents are requested to apply by letter only, ad- 
dressed to the Editor of Tap Ports’ MacazineE, 21, Paternoster Row, London. 


Post Office Orders payable at Temple Bar Post Office, to the Editor, 
Mr. Leonard Lloyd. ' 
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VOL. II. 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


Ort in the evening hours 
When the world grows calm and still, 
And the golden glow of the sunset 
Tinges the distant hill ; 
Afar from the realms of fancy, 
From many a fairy scene, 
Comes a voice to the soul of the dreamer— 
And whispers—“ It might have been.”’ 


From the wreck of hopes delusive, 
Fond hopes of other years— 

Which blossomed in smiles of sunshine, 
And bloomed in the midst of tears,— 

From the dead leaves strewn around us, 
Once bright with a living green, 

A fragrance steals o’er the senses— 
And murmurs—“ It might have been.” 


Go to the gloomy grave-yard 
And see, where buried, lie 
The ruins of noble efforts, 
And great thoughts born to die ; 
Silently gaze upon them— 
And list! on the air serene 
Floats the sound of the mournful requiem— 
Tolling—*“ It might have been.” 


Oh! for the days departed! 

The time when life was fair! 
When a purpose stirred within us, 
And hope reigned everywhere. 

Return ye bright ambitions ! 
Which lived, but in a dream! 
No voice replies—but the echo dies 
Sighing—“ It might have been.” 
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THE “ POETS’ MAGAZINE.”’ 


Ever filled to overflowing, 
Ever asking fresh supply ; 
Ever in its prestige growing, 
As before the hard-gain’d eye ; 
Ever read with growing pleasure— 
Ever giving thoughts serene 
To the reader who hath leisure, 
Is the “ Poets’ Magazine.” 


Small beginnings fill creation, 

From the acorn springs the tree, 
That which courts exalted station 

As the acorn first must be. 
As the infant doth inherit 

What its father’s wealth hath been, 
So in prestige, not in merit, 

Is the “ Poets’ Magazine.” 


For it surely, as maturing, 

Shall grow great, with robust health— 
From the Poets’ soul procuring 

Stores of ever-flowing wealth ; 
Dealing out Poetic treasure, 

Standing forth with lofty mien— 
Lofty souls shall thus find pleasure 

In the “ Poets’ Magazine.” 


Poets !—ye whose will hath power, 
Let its force commend the page 
Which warm Poesy shall shower 
On our own cold-hearted age. 
Ye who nod your approbation, 
Let the potent sign be seen— 
Aid to give an honor’d station 
To the “ Poets’ Magazine.” 


E. S, Lirr.eton- 
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A BIRTHDAY SONG. 


I BRING you, dear, no golden gift, 
This happy day of a happy time; 
But only heart-words, sweet and swift— 
This wreath of rhyme. 
No coronet from fashion’s mart 
Have I to deck your dainty head: 
Better ; my song would circle your heart 
If I were dead : 
For love is warm, and wealth is cold; 
Life’s crown of glory is not gold. 


O soul of friendship, heart of love, 
Whose love and friendship know no end! 
Though many blessings from above 
Greet you, dear friend, 
They’re naught to what I wish may fill 
This coming year of life for you; 
Such ecstasies of joy to thrill 
You through and through ; 
With peaceful nights, and blissful days, 
And sunshine flooding all your ways. 


May all God’s dearest gifts be yours: 
The tide of life; the glow of health ; 
The pure, sweet soul no sin allures ; 
The scorn of wealth 
By tortuous and dark ways won; 
The peace that passeth not away; 
The Master’s welcome words, “‘ Well done; ”’ 
The strength to pray, 
With trustful love, for those who hate; 
The help that cometh not too late. 


May earth to you be paradise 
Where serpent sorrows never dart; 

May hope still nestle in your eyes, 
Love in your heart: 
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May joy’s bright sun stand still at noon, 
And not a shadow dim the way, 

But gladness be the hourly boon 
Of every day— 

No shade of ill, no breath of strife, 

But one harmonious, blissful life. 


A. Irvine INNEs. 











A Brother. Aged 72. 
Gone Home fully ripe, April 23rd, 


He clasp a calm cold hand, 
And find no lingering life, 
At last the Ionging soul 

Has songht its happier home; 
dle foutched With tearful eves, 
Dut could not trace the path; 
tle thought We heard some hings, 
Wabing Within the gloom— 
As Hloses at the Bush 

Stood silently entranced 

So fnited for—and sal 

Sust as the night greo grey, 
SB line of silbery light 

Puss from the peaceful room 
And sour among the stars. 
And us foe held our breath, 
Stoeet notes of golden song 
Game stealing from the shy. 
Kuith fled Mith us afar, 
Githin the gutes of pearl, 
Aud there amid the throng, 
Of tuneful harps und tongues, 
Ge sufy x fell knofow band 
Striking the glowing strings, 
Aud heard w long-lobed boire, 
Swelling the glad new song, 
So sweetly shelled the strains, 
te knew be saw the Ring, 


JOSEPH OFFORD. 


—, 
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WHEN RUMOUR TELLS THEE. 


WueEn rumour tells thee I am wed, 
O deem not mine has been the blame; 
Thine own hand brake the golden thread 
That else had bound us still the same; 
I prayed my prayer in earnest tone— 
Twice—thrice—I prayed it—but in vain ; 
Thine ears were heavy—thou wert stone, 
And thrice I suffered mortal-pain. 


Repeated strokes fell stoutest oaks— 
By wave-beats rocks are worn away— 
And love tho’ strong, 
Oft smitten crumbles to decay ; 
Then deem not mine has been the blame, 
Thine own hands brake the golden thread 
That else had bound us still the same; 


And love lies vanquished now, and dead. 


enduring long, 





THE PAST. 


THE past is over—drunk the bitter sweet, 
I cannot be thy child-love as of yore— 

Yet will my heart for thee its first choice beat, 
Till death hath touched it and it beat no more. 


Nay—build not on my fondness—it were vain— 
There yawns a gulf betwixt thyself and me, 
And love can bridge not tho’ she strive and strain 

To throw a pathway unto home and thee. 


The past is over—learn to think it so— 
And shape thy future unto nobler ends— 
Make life sublime— and in true manhood grow, 
Leave God the rest and let us still be friends. 


Time rolls away and bears us on its breast— 

A few years hence, heart-passions will be o’er— 
And in that world, love, where the weary rest, 
We twain may meet, as one, for evermore. 
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THE SCEPTIC. 


Tue shadows of night are about me, 
And my heart is weary and worn, 
For the pathway is strange and dreary, 
And my feet are bleeding and torn. 


And my soul is groping earthward, 
Where the evil spirits lie, 

With ever and anon, through the darkness, 
A transient glimpse of the sky. 


And the demon doubt is whispering, 
“Poor dreamer, what can’st thou see ;”’ 

The serpent cries out in the darkness, 
‘‘Be happy and come with me.” 


But my soul is wrestling and striving 
To pierce through the darksome way, 

While the demons are all around me, 
And mock me e’en as I pray. 


And I cry aloud in the darkness, 
Oh! where is the narrow road? 

Where is the light to guide me, 
To that safe and bright abode ? 


I called for science to help me, 
But his light shone not before; 
While the darkness beyond is denser, 


I sink to the earth once more. 


Then a radiant scintillation, 
Beams from the crystal sea, 

While the echo of angel voices 
Are borne on the air to me. 


Then my soul with a wondrous cleaving, 
Bounds upwards from the sod, 

And higher and higher mounting, 
Would soar to the throne of God. 
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But ah! from the radiant gateway, 
Comes a flood of such brilliant light, 

That my earth-bound eyes are blinded, 
And I grope again in the night. 


But that echo of angel voices 
Sounds softly far away ; 

Seek not to know, oh! mortal, 
But trust, only trust, and pray. 


Seek not to pierce through the shadows 
But watch for the light beyond ; 
Trust in the coming brightness, 
No more shalt thou despond. 


Look for the beams which herald, 
The approach of the coming day, 

Have faith in that great to-morrow, 
And thy doubts shall pass away. 


G. J. Len. 





FROST. 


I saw the frost-elves in the starlight low! 

And as they stole along the breathless vale 
They chilled the dew-drops into crystals pale, 
And quenched the leaves which Autumn set aglow, 

in swarms of drifting flames, a month ago; 
They made the voice of hive and river fail, 
And round the moon, high up in vapours frail, 
They caught a circled halo, white as snow. 
But though in radiance and in power they flew, 
Their richest triumphs carried nothing glad ; 
Their kisses killed the flowers they pressed them to; 
They could not find in all their strayings sad, 
So much exuberance of green and blue 


As April in a single violet had. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
FourtH AND ConcLuDING ARTICLE. 
“Tie SeraPpuim.’”—“A Drama or ExtLe.””—GENERAL Summary. 


Poems like “The Seraphim ”’ and “ A Drama of Exile,’”’ which 
treat of such stupendous matters as the fall of man, the relations 
of Lucifer to his lost home and to the new race of human beings, 
which treat of the unfallen angels, the redemption of man, and 
other cognate subjects, necessitate not only the possession of great 
power of conception, but a certain stately grandeur of phrase on 
the part of the writer who would worthily attempt the themes. In 
a previous article we have alluded to Mrs. Browning’s general 
strength of imagination and felicity of language, but on now 
coming to particular consideration of her two great spirit-world 
poems, we must, if we would be impartial and unprejudiced, point 
out in what way the general excellence is modified. The defect may 
be broadly stated as inequality—a serious one no doubt, but one, 
as we shall see, the most natural and excusable in the circum- 
stances. In these poems we find abundant evidence, both of fine 
conception and beauty of language, but neither characteristic is 
uniformly sustained. Now while this is to be regretted, we scarcely 
think it is astonishing, for, inspired by such soul-filling themes as 
these, a poet possessing the genius of Mrs. Browning could not 
fail to ring out steadily thought and phrase quite in sympathy 
with their sublimity. It is therefore her very excellence in so 
many parts of these poems that, in our opinion, makes us conscious 
and critical when occasionally in narrative and descriptive passages 
she does not rise much above good picturesque prose. We also 
are candidly obliged to state that the straining after dramatic 
effect, which is sometimes apparent, leads to baldness and weakness 
instead. Let us take an instance, as follows :— 


Hearest thou the attestation 

Of the roused universe, 

Like a desert lion shaking 

Dews of silence from its mane. 
This is a comparison of great things with small, and is, consequently, 
an unimpressive simile, A desert lion is doubtless a formidable 


beast enough, but when it is considered that the words we have 
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quoted are put into the mouth of a mighty angel presumably 
familiar with majestic conceptions, and that the thing which he 
would describe is the angry voice of collective worlds, then the 
contrast between the reality and the symbol is too evident. In the 
text more than in the detached quotation the sudden transition to 
small things is felt, as only a moment before we had been in fancy 
contemplating the “ empyreal company ”’ of angels,— 


‘* A darkness gliding down their silvery glances,— 
Bowing their steadfast, solemn countenances 
As if they heard God speak and could not glow! 


To be suddenly taken from these ideals and confronted with a 
realistic desert scene is unsatisfactory. Both the poems we have 
mentioned, but especially “The Seraphim,” which has for its idea 
an analysis of the impressions the Incarnation and Crucifixion may 
be supposed to have made upon angels, lie open to the charge of a 
vague indefiniteness of language, which was perhaps more or less 
inseparable from a consideration of such themes. In their very 
essence these pieces are spiritualistic and transcendental, and it must 
ever remain a difficult thing to clothe a subtle idea in words which 
shall be intelligible but not prosaic. The poet’s difficulty lies in the 
necessity to expound spiritual things by reference to common 
symbols, and the danger lies in the symbols being found unsatis- 
factory and inadequate. The exposition of angelic thought and 
feeling not being a matter of ascertained knowledge, the exercise 
assumes the form of a merely speculative effort, open certainly to 
all, but not to be undertaken by less than the highest genius. In 
feebler hands there is risk of the lofty themes being trailed in the 
dust through too common-place figures being made the vehicles of 
meaning. Mrs. Browning’s hands were among the safest for the 
work, yet even with her there are several instances of too palpable 
aunion of material and spiritual. Sometimes also we fancy 
ourselves detecting an anachronism, not of fact, but of thought or 
feeling, explained by the difficulty that the poet has consistently to 
forget that she must not look back with the knowledge which 
history has conferred, but must put herself into the position to 
gradually develope the theme, as if it was breaking upon her 
consciousness now for the first time. Ina juncture of supposed 
progressive enquiry, when impressions should manifestly be incom- 
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plete, words are used which suggest rather a backward glance 
after the fact than what belongs to the speculative or still imperfect 
stage. An illustration of what we mean occurs in “The 
Seraphim,”’ when the onlooking angel describes the occupants of 
the three crosses. Notwithstanding the appellation, “slow-learning 
seraph,” given him by his brother angel, his description 
agrees too quickly and literally with our own historical knowledge 


of the matter to be the natural utterance of a spirit recording his 


impression of this most unwonted spectacle, which he might well find 
difficulty in describing since it had no precedent in his experience, 
and was now being unfolded before his bewildered gaze as a new 
thing. But when all is said which candour compels in respect to 
the inequality of work in these two poems, the fact remains that 
they are still worthy of Mrs. Browning’s fine genius. Coming 
after Dante and Milton, it may seem well nigh impossible to say 
anything of fallen and unfallen angels, which would not suffer 
inevitably by comparison. Yet there are some passages in Mrs. 
Browning which are strong and original, and may be characterised 
as the steady flights of an unfaltering pinion. The thoughts about 
the heavenly host are sweetly appropriate to the theme, and the 
expressions are often of the choicest. There is a fine mingling of 
grace with force throughout, masculine energy with feminine 
softness. From “A Drama of Exile”? we will only extract a 
passage or two concerning Satan, to show how much concentration 
of thought Mrs. Browning was capable of. Lucifer, addressed by 
Gabriel, in these isolating words :— 

Thou shalt be an idea to all souls, 

A monumental melancholy gloom 

Seen down all ages, whence to mark despair 


And measure out the distances from good. 
Go from us straightway— 


retorts with terrible daring—the recklessness born of the thought 
that he has nothing more to lose :— 


I, too, have strength— 
Strength to be in the universe, and yet 
Neither God nor His servant. The red sign 
Burnt on my forehead which you taunt me with 
Is God’s sign that it bows not unto God— 
The potter’s mark upon his work to show 
It rings well to the striker! 
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And is it not the case that by the following lines we are carried, as 
in a dream, to the period when there was no Fall, either of man or 
angel, when ambition and envy had not begun their desolating 
work? Do the wistful back-glances of the chief figure not awaken 


a pitiful chord in each human heart! 


Good and fair, 
He did create me!—ask Him, if not fair! 
Ask, if I caught not fair and silverly 
His blessing for chief angels on my head 
Until it grew there, a crown crystalized | 
Ask if he never called me by my name, 
Lucifer—kindly said as “ Gabriel ’— 
Lucifer—soft as ‘‘ Michael !”’ while serene 
I, standing in the glory of the lamps, 
Answered ‘‘ My Father,” innocent of shame 
And of the sense of thunder. 


The whole of this character of Lucifer as limned by Mrs. 
Browning’s pencil is worthy of study, and is fertile in points, but 
we can only record how by reason of the spasms of memory which 
overtake him, his irritated, contemptuous comparison of Adam’s 
fall with his own, and his despair when he consider that while for 
man there may be a redemption he must 


Moan ever in the central universe 
With the great woe of striving against love, 


an exceeding interest is thrown around this Being who plays so 
terrible a part in influencing the destinies of men. 

Leaving “A Drama of Exile’’ we turn for a moment to “ The 
Seraphim ” with an interest enhanced by the statement in arecently 
published letter of Mrs. Browning, that this was almost the only 
one of her pieces she cared to acknowledge. Of course it does not 
follow that the public verdict must agree with her own. But let 
us indicate a thought or two of hers which, while primarily poetic 
fancies merely, may as speculative theories express facts for ought 
that is known to the contrary. We quote the following not for its 
language, though the opening lines are exceedingly beautiful, but 
to exhibit the idea that some angels are never out of heaven, and 
know not, save by report, what goes on in earth; and further, 
that the misery which ministering angels find on earth so saddens 
them that even in heaven they wear no smile! 


ADOR. Did’st thou bear thee 
Ever to this earth ? 
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Before, 
When thrilling from His hand along 
Its lustrous path with spheric song 
The earth was deathless, sorrowless 
Unfearing, then, pure feet might press 
The grasses brightening with their feet, 
For God’s own voice did mix its sound 
Ina solemn confluence oft 
With the rivers’ flowing round, 
And the life-tree’s waving soft. 
Beautiful new earth and strange! 
ADOR. Hast thou seen it since—the change? 
ZERAH. Nay, or wherefore should I fear 
To look upon it now ? 
I have beheld the ruined things 
Only in depicturings 
Of angels from an earthly mission,— 
Strong one! even upon thy brow 
When, with task completed; given 
Back to us in that transition, 
I have beheld thee silent stand, 
Abstracted in the seraph band, 
Without a smile in heaven! 


In the following lines there is a generous admission by angels 
that in His esteem who is the Father of spirits, man’s service, a 
woman’s cry, are on the same level with angelic music. He is so 


high above them all! 


Why, what angel uplifts 
Such a music, so clear, 
It may seem in God’s ear 
Worth more than a woman’s hoarse weeping? And thus, 
Pity tender as tears, I above thee would speak, 
Thou woman that weepest! weep unscorned of us! 
I, the tearless and pure, am but loving and weak. 


But perhaps the most suggestive passages of all are those which 
contemplate the Crucifixion. If we recall Christ’s own words 
about the legion of angels we are able to guess at the mercy 
which dictated the restraint upon the Cross, the terrible suppres- 
sion of majesty and power at a crisis when power was needed. It 
would have been so easy for Him, the Creator, to have withered 
by a glance the puny, crucifying, creatures, but His compassion 


withheld the annihilating look !— 


But now,—a silence keeps 
(Not death’s, nor sleep’s) 
The lips whose whispered word 
Might roll the thunders round reverberated. 
Silent art thou, O my Lord, 
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Bowing down thy stricken head ! 
Fearest thou, a groan of thine 
Would make the pulse of thy creation fail 
As thine own pulse ?—would rend the veil 
Of visible things and let the flood 
Of the unseen Light, the essential God, 
Rush in to whelm the undivine ? 
Thy silence, to my thinking, is as dread. 
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That the Substitute may drink the cup to the dregs, He is denied 
even the partial relief that tears give to the heartbroken, and tkere 
is a realistic touch about the following lines which would not be 
pleasant were it not that they speak the same deep truth we 
noticed above—that no sublimer self-control can be conceived than 
that which restrained the Godhead’s power, and left the Sufferer 
in a pitiable helplessness which mutely appealed to earth and 











| heaven :— 

No crown! the woe instead 

Is heavy on his head, 

Pressing inward on his brain 
With a hot and clinging pain, 
Till all tears are prest away 

And clear and calm his vision may 
Peruse the black abyss. 

No rod, no sceptre is 

Holden in his fingers pale 

They close instead, upon the nail, 
Concealing the sharp dole, 

Never stirring to put by 

The fair hair peaked with blood, 
Drooping forward from the rood 
Helplessly, heavily, 

On the cheek that waxeth colder, 
Whiter ever, and the shoulder 
Where the government was laid ! 
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Little wonder there is that an amazed angel-onlooker, recognis- 
ing that it is the Lord of his worship who is in this humiliation, 
turns and whispers to his fellow :-— 


The heavy darkness which doth tent the sky 
Floats backward as by a sudden wind, 
But I see no light behind, 
But I feel the furthest stars are all 
Stricken and shaken. 
And I know a shadow sad and broad 
Doth fall—doth fall 
On our vacant thrones in heaven. 


We would not have quoted so largely from “ The Seraphim,”’ 
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but for the interest which pertains to Mrs. Browning’s own de- 
claration regarding the poem. We have a difficulty in accounting 
for her attachment to this piece if we consider it merely on its 
poetic merits. Neither it nor the “ Drama of Exile” is an ex- 
hibition of the poet at her best, and we fancy we must explain her 
partiality by the natural leaning of her mind. It was an essentially 
religious spirit that she brought to bear upon everything, and if 
this is recollected little surprise will be felt that her own pre- 
ferences circled fondly round the poem which made her in sym- 
pathy a companion of the angels as they gazed at that most 
wondrous event in universal history, the Crucifixion of Christ. 

If it is fundamentally right that the highest genius should be 
consecrated by application to the loftiest themes, then Mrs. 
Browning was only fulfilling this obligation by poetic contemplation 
of the dying Christ. Round this figure her faith clung, and we have 
ventured in our previous article to show how she would make it the 
centre point of “ Aurora Leigh.” Her thoughts being turned 
devotionally in this direction daily, it need be no matter of per- 
plexity that the poem entitled “The Seraphim,” engaged her 
sympathies most. Its composition was one great act of 
worship on her part, and we may not be far wrong in finding a 
parallel for the deed as regards the spirit of it, in the action 
of the Maries who “ bought sweet spices that they might come and 
anoint’? a dead Lord. They brought material spices, Mrs. 
Browning brought her genius and laid it at His feet. 

We must now take a general glance at the characteristics of 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry, and draw this series of articles to a close. 
When we commenced them in March we disclaimed the idea of 
analyzing each poem by itself. Our plan has been rather to ex- 
pound the principles which underlie, and explain the theories 
which are developed throughout these works. When first princi- 
ples have been clearly discerned it then becomes a matter of 
pleasant detail to see how they are illustrated in piece after piece 
with all the beauty which the poet’s cultured mind, fine feeling, 
and far-reaching imagination enabled her to throw around them. 
We must, however, leave to our readers the pleasure of so following 
up our study, if it has any charms for them. Otherwise we 
should have lingered with them over the sweet ballad, entitled 
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«The Rhyme of the Duchess May,”—its refrain Toll Slowly ever 
recurring to intensify the dramatic interest of the story ; we would 
have seen possibly how the execution in “ Lady Geraldine'’s Court- 
ship”’ is better than the idea ; and in like manner considered more 
fully the variety of form and subject found generally in Mrs. 
Browning’s works. But although our limits, and perhaps the 
readers’ patience put a veto on this, we may be allowed in passing 
to drop a word in commendation of the Sonnets on general subjects. 
Like those ‘‘ from the Portuguese ’’ they have the characteristics of 
roundness and finish. They are perhaps more indefinite in their 
ideas, and may be pronounced decidedly less meritorious as a whole 
than her Love Sonnets. But notwithstanding this they teem with 
beautiful passages and display the writer’s power of expressing 
human feeling and aspiration. It is difficult to specify the finest 
where many are fine, but perhaps those entitled “ Grief,’ 
“Futurity,” and “A Thought for a lonely Deathbed,” are as fair 
examples as any. From one upon the death of her blind old tutor 
we extract the following tribute to the patient contentment of his. 
well-balanced spirit :— 

God has not caught thee to new hemispheres 

Because thou wast aweary of this one :— 
I think thine angel’s patience first was done, 
And that he spake out with celestial tears 
‘Is it enough, dear God ? then lighten so 


This soul that smiles in darkness !’ 
Steadfast friend, 


Who never didst my heart or life misknow, 
Nor either’s faults too keenly apprehend,— 
How can I wonder when I see thee go 
To join the Dead found faithful to the end ? 


In estimating Mrs. Browning’s works two questions arise which, 
answered in a fairly satisfactory manner may guide us to the place 
she occupies among poets and teachers. One of these is, What lends. 
the chief interest to her reading of human nature? Now not only 
in “ Aurora Leigh,” but throughout her works, Mrs. Browning is, 
as we have abundantly seen, introspective in her analysis. When 
we remember, in connection with this fact, that the poet was a 
woman, it is plain that she occupies a unique position, as represen- 
tative of her own sex. We have had women-poets of eminence 
besides her, and their works have charmed us. But their genius 
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less intense and comprehensive than that of Mrs. Browning. 
Until she arose therefore, literature did not, as it now does, possess 
a record by a woman, of a woman’s thoughts and feelings upon 
subjects of the deepest personal interest. Ifthis record had been a 
travesty or been grotesquely executed, the world might not have 
been the richer for it ; but Mrs. Browning’s thoughts having been 
written by so conscientious a pen, dictated by so gentle and sympa- 
thetic a heart, and expressed in phrases so delicate and beautiful, 
we feel that in them we have a treasure not to be lightly 
esteemed but rather reverently accepted. 

The other question we will ask is—What is the dominant 
quality of Mrs. Browning’s poetry? Now if we look at the 
“Drama of Exile,’ “The Seraphim,” and her greatest work, 
“ Aurora Leigh,” we will find language used sometimes which is 
not quite distinct—a haziness is about the phraseology. Yet let 
us clearly discriminate between this blemish which is merely in- 
cidental and occasional, and that quality which we wish to empha- 
sise as characteristic of all her works, viz. a settledness of 
thought and feeling. Of course many features look out upon us 
from her poems, but we think this one principally. Her lyre is so 
sensitive that the softest zephyr evokes a response as it passes We 
thus obtain much variety and many presentments of the truth; 
but there is a well defined keynote heard throughout the strain. 
Iler sympathies and susceptibilities made her many-sided in per- 
ception of what concerned others, yet the repose of her own spirit 
seems to have been complete. It was well-balanced, and trained by 
discipline. With occasional exceptions in her later poems, lucidity 
characterises all her writings. Though hers was a nature which 
ran in deeper streams than most natures this did not prevent 
the waters being transparently clear. There may be a sombre 
shadow cast upon the stream now and again, but the observer 
marks no turgidity. There is no chafing and fretting and foaming 
of waters. True, indeed, evidence is not wanting that much that 
discomposes has been endured, but it is seen that rest has been 
attained. Gentleness and repose float over her utterances, yet stag- 
nation is never there. We feel that we are contemplating the 
character of one whom her own memories and a nature sensitive 


was more objective than subjective, and even then, as we think, 
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